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For the Companion. 


| 


IN THE EARTHQUAKE. | 


He was @ bootblack in the city of Charleston, 
earning a precarious livelihood, and often hungry 
and cold. 

But neither hunger nor cold ever 
seemed to affect his sanguine, 
happy nature. He gave as sunny 
a smile to the man who gruffly 
refused a shine, as to his regular 
customers. Every one knew him 
as “Tommy Bootblack.” 

Of course he had 
another name, but 
beside himself 
and the dear old 
mother in Georgia, 
to whom he sent 
every cent he could 
spare from _ his 
scanty earnings, no 
one knew or cared 
if he had another 
name or not. 

“A fellar like me aint got 
use fur a name,” he would say, 
laughing. ‘Bootblackin’s my 
bizness, and ‘bootblack’ is as 
good a name as I want.” 

Of course he was a favorite with his customers. 
A frank face, smiling eyes, and a cheery manner 
go pretty far in this care-seeking world of ours, 
but one of his patrons, Mr. Beauchamp, had a 
special liking for him. Mr. Beauchamp was a 
wealthy merchant, and Tommy’s stand was near 
his warehouse, so not a morning passed without a 
shine on one side, and kind words and substantial 
dimes on the other. | 

“Do you know,” said Mr. Beauchamp, -“‘it actu- 
ally cheers me to look at that boy. I don’t care 
how much I may be worried by business or any- 
thing else, as soon as I drop into his chair, and 
he begins his work, I find myself wondering if I 
wouldn’t rather be Tommy than myself. The 
fellow does his work, too, in such a conscientious 
manner. He won't slight it, even if there are 
three customers waiting fora shine, and he knows 
they'll go elsewhere if he doesn’t hurry.” 

“That's Tommy all over,” said the gentleman 
he addressed. ‘‘He’ll tell vou, ‘No custom to-day, 
sir,’ or ‘Had my hands full all day,’ with the 
same bright smile. Nothing casts him down.” 

“He often runs errands for me when work 
is slack,” said Mr. Beauchamp, ‘‘and there 
never was a more reliable messenger. I’ve 
made up my mind to employ him in my ware- 
honse, but I haven’t said anything yet to 
him.” 

A few hours after that, Mr. Beauchamp 
hurried to Tommy’s stand. 

“You'll have to do something for me this 
morning, Tommy,” he said. ‘Never mind 
your work; I’ll make good your losses. I've 
just got a telegram calling me to A——, and I 
must take the noon train. Go to my house, and 
tell my wife I haven’t time to go home, but to put 
a change of clothes in my valise, and send it to 
me by you. I'll be back early to-morrow if pos- 
sible. Here’s your car-fare, and don’t forget to 
ask how Elsa is. I left my little girl sick.” 

It was always atreat to Tommy to goto Mr. 
Beauchamp’s house. Mrs. Beauchamp was kind 
to the poor boy, and with Elsa, lovely little Elsa, 
he was a prime favorite. She would put her arms 
around his neck and kiss him, and the little waif, 
who had never known a caress, for his poor moth- 
er was more given to tears than to kisses, would 
wonder if the angels in heaven couid be fairer than 
this little three-year-old darling, who called him 
“her Tommy.” 

It was quite a ride to Broad Street, where the 
handsome house of the merchant was situated, 
and when he reached there, and told his errand, 
Mrs. Beauchamp looked troubled. 

“I’m sorry Mr. Beauchamp is obliged to go to- 
night,” she said. ‘1’m uneasy about Elsa; she’s 
feverish, and complains of her throat. I wish 
you would come back here to-night, Tommy. My 
servants are from the country, and new to the 
city, and if I need to send for medicine or any- 
thing, they would not know where to go.” 

“Course I’ll come, ma’am,” he answered, 
promptly. “I’d go from here ter Halifax fur 
little Elsa. Whar is she ?” 

“Asleep, or she would have cried for you to 
take her Go to the kitchen and tell the cook to 





give you some breakfast, while I’m packing the | but push her spectacles up and take another look. | 


valise.” 


Then she would cry “Tommy '” and he would be 


“T’m sorry I have to go,” Mr. Beauchamp said, in her arms, and her tears would fall on his face, 


when he received Tommy’s report. 


“T hate leav- and at that moment a big tear fell from his own 


ing that child sick, but this is the 29th of August, eyes on the customer’s boot he was polishing. 


and my business must be settled before September Ashamed of himself, Tommy brushed it off, and | 
Go _ tried to whistle and laugh, but the whistle wasn't 


the first. 


to the house as as clear as usual. 


soon 
can, 


as you 
Tommy, 


after dark, and said, viewing the car critically as it passed. 
if Elsa is worse stops at every street-corner. Nor that one with the 


I must have a telegram. Here’s your fare, and 


here’s something for yourself,” slipping a dollar | 


into his hand. 

“Thankee, sir, but a dollar’s a pretty high price, 
aint it, fur gittin’ a nice car-ride and havin’ a 
splendid breakfuss ?” 

“Let it go into the travelling-box,” 
the boy. 

Mr. Beauchamp had found out that Tommy 
was putting up a fund to buy a ticket to visit his 
mother in Georgia. Very little had so far found 


its way into the old 

box, but the poor, 

hard-worked mother, 

who knew of the “‘tra- 

velling-box,” was al- 

ways praying some lucky chance would increase 
its treasure, and gladden her by a sight of her 
boy’s bright face. 

‘‘And look here, Tommy,” continued Mr. Beau- 
champ, “‘if you are of any use to my family dur- 
ing my absence, I'll see that you pay that visit to 
your mother next week, so you needn’t shake the 
travelling-box to see if it’s heavier.” 

The boy’s face flushed, and his laugh was hys- 
terical as he tried to thank his kind friend. The 
rest of the day seemed to pass in a happy dream. 
He plied his brush as usual, but all the time he 
was thinking of how he would steal through the 
little white gate, and into the two-roomed cottage 
where his mother sat at work. 

At first, he dreamed, she would not know him, 


| where it’s cold. 


| 





Night found him hurrying to Broad Street. 
“T aint goin’ to take that thar creepin’ car,” he 
“It 


balky mule. I'll foot it through the cross streets, 
and I bet I git thar ‘fore these slow-coaches, any- 
how.” 

As he walked along, he noticed how sultry and 
close the atmosphere had become. 

“It’s hot as blue-blazes!” he muttered. “There 
aint a mite of air. Hottest night I ever knowed. 
Anil wot is that?” He paused and listened. 

“Tt aint thunder, but it sounds like guns goin’ 
off ‘way yonder. Maybe it’s baby thunder ‘fore 
it’s quite manifactured in the skies. Well, here’s 
the house, and aint I glad!” 

He stopped a few minutes in the spacious front 
yard to cool off, but the still atmosphere was like 
a hot furnace, and his keen ears heard the strange 
reverberating sounds tn the west. 
Beauchamp learned he was below, she sent for him. 

“T think you'd better go for Dr. Sefton, Tommy,” 
she said. ‘I’m afraid Elsa’s fever is rising, but 
it maybe the sultry night.” 

“T want my Tommy!” the child cried, sitting 
up in her mother’s lap, and stretching out her lit- 
tlearms ‘I want to go out in the pitty yard 
Elsa’s so hot!” 

Tommy was advancing to take her, when sud- 


smiling at | denly the floor of the room seemed to rise, and he 
| staggered against the wall. 


A low roar was dis- 
tinctly heard. 

“What is it? cried Mrs. Beauchamp. 
baby my baby!” 


“Oh, imy 


Another shock, and a noise like tremendous 
thunder. The house swayed and rocked, the walls 
split, and the great portico fell with a crash. Out- 
side, shrieks and the fall of buildings, and in- 
side the house a cloud of dust, and the house still 
quivered, and swayed with the shock. A glance 
showed Tommy that the walls were bending in. 

“Let us git out, Mrs. Beauchamp!” he cried. 
“Them walls is goin’ to tumble in.” 

He was faint and dizzy, from the strange move- 
ment of the earth, and for a moment Mrs. Beau- 
champ was dazed, but she was a woman of 
nerve, and holding EJsa tightly to her bosom, she 
flew down the staircase, following Tommy. They 
were in the lower hall, at the door which had 
been foreed open by the fall of the portico, when 


As soon as Mrs. | 


there came another fearful, sickening roll, which 
threw Tommy violently forward among the ruins 
of the portico, and with a roar and crash the 
building collapsed and fell in, leaving only the 
heavy outward walls standing. 

For a moment the boy, hurled violently to the 
ground, was stunned. But he recovered and 
sprang to his feet. He could see nothing, for the 


| night seemed suddenly to have become black, 
j and he could feel the clouds of dust enveloping 


him. 

He called on Mrs. Beauchamp, but he felt a 
horrible certainty that she lay crushed among the 
ruins. But he heard nothing beyond the fearful 
screams and shouts in the streets outside. By an 
etfort he collected his scattered senses. 

“She must have been struck down right here,” he 

said, as he made his way through the fallen tim- 
ber. ‘She wor jest ahead of me by this wall.” 
; And then he shouted again. 
| “I'm here,” said a faint voice, “just against the 
} wall, but I'm jammed in by something, and I 
| can’t move. For God’s sake, get me out! I think 
|my child is dead, for she doesn’t cry or move. 
Oh, hurry, for all will fall in on us!” 

Tommy knew that unaided he could do noth- 
ing. 

‘Keep up, ma’am!” he shouted out, cheerily. 
“T’m a-goin’ to run fur help. Jest a few minutes, 
and you'll be out.” 

He flew down the carriage-drive, and out on the 
| street. Where was he to find help where all 
needed it? No one paid the least attention to his 
words—no one heard them; for each had his own 
dead or wounded ; all were seeking shelter for their 
houseless families. He stumbled almost over a 
negro man who was sitting on the ground, sway- 
ing his body and shouting. He ‘was a porter in 
one of Mr. Beauchamp’s warehouses, 

“O Tony, is that you?” he cried. ‘Fur God’s 
sake, come help me! Mrs. Beauchamp and Elsa 
is under the fallen house. Come quick !” 

The man laughed wildly. 

“Wot’s de use?” he shouted. ‘It’s de day ob 
jedgment, and who kin ’scape ? My cabin’s down, 
and my wife and darter is scrushed. 
gwine to glory, Hallelujah !” 

Tommy saw he was dealing with one demented, 
but it was his one sole chance. He implored, he 
reasoned, and at last Tony rose, and still leaping 

and shouting “Glory !” fol- 
lowed him to the Beau- 
champ place. 


But we’se 


By this time the spacious 
grounds were filled by 
people who had fled from 
falling walls, and out of 
them ‘Tommy enlisted more 
help. They tore the heavy 
beam from the spot  indi- 
cated by Mrs. Beauchamp’s 
faint voice. They had to be 
careful, for the beams were 
tottering, and sudden 
movement would have pre- 
cipitated them upon the 
hapless lady. 


a 


“T can see your lights,” 
she called out at last; “you 
will soon reach me.” 

Their lights! They had 
none. The burning houses 
at some distance were their 
only illumination. One of 
the men looked round, and 

called out “Fire!” at the same time 
scrambling out of the ruins as fast as 
he could. From overturned lamps the 
fallen timbers of the house had taken 
fire, and flames shot up from different 
directions. With the exception of 
Tony and the boy, the helpers fled 
from the danger. The crazed man did not see, or 
notice anything but the work he was doing. He 
was unconscious of peril; but Tommy took inthe 
whole dreadful situation. 

How fast the flames were gaining on them! 
They could see Mrs. Beauchamp now, prisoned by 
a heavy beam, and with all their might they tried 
to move it. The fire had almost reached them, 
and the hot, scorching air was suffocating. One 
powerful effort, the beam was moved, and Tony’s 
strong arms had drawn the lady out, and carried 
her into a place of safety. : 

He turned back to see Tommy stagger and fall 





| backward in the track of the advancing flames. 


He got him out, but not before the poor boy was 
fatally burned. 
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Mr. Beauchamp, called back by the news of the | “I certainly will not think that,” I said, earnest- | 
earthquake, reached his devastated home by day- 


light the next morning. 


ly, and she fixed herself in a more comfortable 


His child was dead, and | position and began, and I give her narrative in her 


on some spreads and blankets under the shelter of | own plain, homely dialect, as well as I can recall 
a tree in the grounds lay the poor boy who had _| it: 


given his life for his friends. 

“This is dreadful!” 
Tommy’s hand. 
me, and I can do nothing for you.” 


he groaned, taking poor | the beginners’ room. 
“You have saved my wife for i there, an’ a girl came in to learn. She was a good | 


‘“‘About three months ago, I was working in 
I’m small, an’ I like to be 


deal younger than me, an’ she was the prettiest | 


“T couldn’t save little Elsa, sir,” he said, feebly. | girl I ever see. She had golden hair and blue | 


“T did try, but I couldn't.” 
“You will see my darling soon. And, Tommy, 
is there anything in the world I can do for you ?” 
The boy tried to smile even then. 
“My travellin’-box, you know. 
mother, and tell her I reckon I’m goin’ on a longer 
journey than to Georgia. 


I guess they’ll not treat me bad up thar.” 
Before the day closed Tommy had set forth on 
that journey which each mortal travels alone. He 


religious creeds, or where he was going. 
think He whose name is Love welcomed him at 
the end of his journey. M. B. W. 


- 4@ 
For the Companion. 
INDIAN SUMMER. 


The sunlight, in a warm and mellow tide 
Upon this Indian summer day descends; 

Earth, sky, and all the view of waters wide 
In silent and harmonious beauty blends, 


Along the southward pes pew the aftergrass 

Still shows the emerald shade of summer time; 
With lingering pace a troop of zephyrs pass, 

And oft repeat a verse of mystic rhyme, 
The vapor ships that slowly cross the sky 

Are smooth and fleecy, like the clouds of June, 
And only trees that leafless meet my cye 

Remind me earth has passed from Nature’s noon, 

A. F. BROWNE, 


or 





For the Companion, 


PATIENCE MORSE. 


The train I was in stopped at Brunswick, and a 
crowd of people swarmed over the platform, some 
leaving the cars, and full as many others entering 
them. My boxes and bundles were piled up on 
the seat beside me, so that people passed me by 
and let me have my seat to myself. The car was 
rapidly filling up, yet no one ventured to ask if 
the place was engaged. However, my selfishness 
failed when I saw a girl—-she couldn't have been 
more than twelve or fourteen—with her arms ban- 
daged, limping painfully through the aisle. I 
knew she couldn't get a seat until she went into the 
next car, and her face was so pale I feared she 
never would reach it, so I put my bundles down 
and motioned her to the place beside me. 

She sat down, with a sigh of relief. 

“Thank you, ma’am. I’m not used to travel- 
ling; it sorter upsets me. ‘This is the first time I 
ever rid in the cars.” 

‘Where have you lived all your life ?” 

“I've lived in Brunswick, right near the depot, 
an’ I've seen cars ever since I see anythink, but 
I've never been in ‘em afore. 
comfor‘able, aint they ? 
rich to have real velvet. 
“Aint this splendid ?” she cried, when the train 
started. ‘It’s a sight easier then ridin’ in a 
wagon.” 

She was so full of enjoyment that I offered her 
my seat next the window. As she turned her 
head towards me, I noticed, with a start I could 
not suppress, that her left eye was gone, and the 
eyelid sunken and discolored. 
short, almost to the scalp, and her face scarred as 
if by fire. 

Luckily, she had not observed my surprise 
when IT saw her deformity, and thanked me pleas- 
antly, saying she would rather not move, as she 
was “so comfortable, and it might set her arms 
aching.” 


These ’ere seats is 
They must be pretty 


“So you live in Brunswick ?” said I. 
“I’ve always lived there,” 
don’t know no other place. I guess we shall never 
go away, now mother’s got the place paid for.” 
“She isn’t with you?” 


“Oh no. She washes for the students, and 
cleans their rooms, so she has to work all the 
time. P’raps you've never seen the college build- | 


ings ? 


Youd think Brunswick was pretty if you 
went up there; there's lots of trees and nice build 
ings.” 

“T suppose you keep house when mother is 
gone ?” 

“No, ma’am. There’s only mother an’ I, for fa- 
ther died in the war. T work in the box-factory.” 

I began to be interested. 
Was it not burned down last week ?” 

Her face saddened. 

“Yes, ma’am. Then I did this,” and she looked 
down on her bandaged arms. 

“You are very young to work. Surely you 
can’t earn enough to amount to anything to what 
the confinement is to your health.” 

“I'm sixteen. That's quite old, you know. The 
wages is small, but a 'sperienced worker gits good 
pay. When TI begun, I didn’t earn more’n fifty 
cents a day; now I can git a dollar, an’ sometimes 
more. We gits twenty-six cents a gross. We 
has to cover a box and cover, which is counted as 
one. The boxes is small, and after you learn, you 
git on pretty quick.” 

“Tell me about the fire; that is, if it won’t tire 
you.” 

“Tf you won't think me silly, I will tell you all 
about it.” 


Send it to|to Mrs. Myers, our boss, ‘I’d like to learn this 


Tell her I aint scared a | to help mamma.’ 
bit. Folks has always bin friendly ter me here, and 








| about the place, would a’ died. 


Her hair was cut | 


she answered, “an’ 1 | 


|} into the sky. 


| in’ the firemen to go in after us; 


“The box-factory ? | 





eyes, and was dressed nice; that is, her clothes 
looked as if she had been rich once. Her mother | 
was a widder, like mine, and had come to Bruns- | 
wick to give lessons in elocution. This girl says 





trade. We are poor, very poor indeed, and I want 





“The color came into her face when she said it, 
and she looked ready tocry. Mrs. Myers set her | 
down by me, and begun to teach her. Pretty 


| soon she was called upstairs, an’ she told me to 
was an ignorant boy, knowing little or nothing of | help the new girl. 
But 1} 


I turned round to tell her 
something, an’ she see my eye. It’s been put out | 


| for years, an’ I’ve sorter got used to it, though it | 
| makes me feel bad sometimes. 
| his bow and arrow. Well, she see it, and she 
| says,— 


A boy did it with | 





“Don’t turn round again, for heaven’s sake! | 
I'd rather never learn than see that horrid eye, it 
makes me faint.’ 

“Then she put her head on the table and began | 


| to cry; but Mrs. Myers came down after a while 


and helped her. She never could work very fast, 
an’ sometimes I’d help her when I’d got my stint 
done. I didn’t think no harm of what she said, 
an’ though she wouldn't sit by me and hardly ever 
spoke to me, it was no more than she done to the 
other girls. They called her ‘My Lady,’ just in| 
fun, you know. 

“The mornin’ the factory burned she went ’way 
up to the loft, up in the attics, to carry up some | 
boxes. She’d never been up there afore, an’I was | 
a-wonderin’ if she could find her way down agin, 
when I smelled a horrid smell, the room got full 
of smoke, an’ folks outside begun to holler ‘Fire !’ 

“The girls overhead came screamin’ down, an’ | 
them in the room with me climbed out the win- | 
ders, an’ some on ’em fainted. Mrs. Mvers was | 
gettin’ ’em out, an’ no one thought of ‘My Lady.’ | 

“The fire broke out in the second story ; it was 
all aflame, an’ she couldn’t git down. 

“Something put into my head that there was a 
small stairway hardly ever used ’cause it was so 
ricketty, an’ I could go up this way to the top of 
the house. 

“The door was rusty ; I had to pull till my hands 
bled, but I got it open an’ ran up those stairs. 
The second-floor landing was so hot that it burned 
my shoes, an’ I could hear the flames cracklin’ be- 
hind the door. The third-floor landing was a 
sheet of flames; the fire had burned up through. 
I jumped over the fire and pulled open a burning 
door,—when I was trying to unlatch it I burned 
my arms,—but-I got it open and run into the fur- 
ther room. The smoke was so black an’ choking 
I could hardly breathe, but I got to the front 
stairs, an’ there she was, kneeling down praying. | 
The flames was coming up them, an’ behind her 
was the black smoke, an’ she, not knowing nuthin’ 


“T caught hold of her arm. I scared her, but 


|she only said, ‘God sent you!’ an’ follered me. | 


Up there in the smoke I thought of a thing I'd) 
heard, that to cover up your head with your dress 
would keep you from suffocating. 

“Both of our dresses was woollen, an’ we 
wrapped ’em round us. I took her hand, and we 
run down the stairs; they was afire, crackling an’ 
charring underneath our feet; but the water from 
the engines kept it down, an’ we got a sprinklin’, 
too, which I think saved us, as our clothes was 
awfully hot, an’ burned our hands just to tetch 
em. 


“We reached the lower floor just as the top of 
the building fell in. The draught of air made a 
great flame reach right up (it seemed so to me) 


“Outside the crowd had jest missed us, an’ 
mother an’ her mother was a-runnin’ round pray- 
but of course 
they couldn't. 

“When we came out, all black an’ burned, you 
oughter heard the cheer they set up. I jest re- 
member mother’s face, an’ hearin’ Judge Barker 
say, ‘She’s a heroine, ma’am.’ Then I guess I 
fainted. 

‘Well, I’ve been sick a spell; now I’m going up 
to the hospital in Portland to git cured. Folks 
has been very, very kind; mother says she never | 
kin forget ’em, nor I neither. 

***My Lady’ has got the brain-fever, an’ is very 
sick ; but she’s got a uncle or some relation come 
from Californy, so I guess she’ll never have to} 
work again. 

“Is this Portland? I git out here. I hope I} 
haven't tired you, ma’am; I’m an awful talker, | 


| mother says.” 


“You have interested me greatly,” I replied, 
taking out my purse. ‘Now let me make you a) 
little present; you may need money.” | 

‘No, I thank you, ma’am,” she said, with dig- | 
nity. ‘Mother doesn’t allow me to take money | 
unless I earn it, an’ I have enough to pay my | 
way. Good-by.” 

**Tell me your name first,” I said, following her 
to the door of the car. 

‘Patience Morse, ma’am, named after my Aunt | 
Patience. It’s a queer name, but I sorter like it.” 


|} a heap o’ mighty cur’ous kin’ o’ 
| dey’s mos’ly dead, sah. 
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She limped away into the depot, and I wrote | 


down the name, and down in my heart her story, 
so simply told, yet so noble and grand in its sim- 
plicity. She had not had the opportunities of 
education and refinement, but did ever knight or 
lady carry a nobler heart ? 
PATIENCE STAPLETON. 
NOW IN THE WANING YEAR. 


Now in the waning year, 
There comes a thonght to cheer— 
To lift the heart above regret and grieving; 
For the dead summer gone 
A future one will dawn 
More glorious e’en we trust, with fond believing. 


8S. E. G. 


For the Companion. 


UNCLE JIM ON THE SUPERNATURAL. 


“No, sah,” said Jim, rubbing the back of his head, 
“T’se feard I cyan’ tell yo’ nuffin’ *bout ghos’es an’ 
sperits, boss. I haint nebber seed nuffin’ yit, sah,— 
dat is ter say, pussonally,—what couldn’ be ’counted 
fo’ in natur. No, sah. But I aint makin’ no inqui- 
ries. No, sah, I aint makin’ no inquiries. 

“T has seed folks in my days an’ times what’s seed 
happinnin’s, but 
Dey’s mos’ly dead dese days. 
Yes, sah, dey is. 

‘“Howebber dat mout be, dough, I ain’ gwine say 
as how dar ain’ no sich a thing es ghos’es an’ sich. 
No, sah! 
likely to skeer yo’. Sho’s yo’ bawn! Yes, sah. 

“I knowed a ole cullud gemman onct, ole Uncle 
Absolom Driver, what uster ‘low right flat out dat dar 
wa’n’t no sich a thing es ghos’es. He lowed he wa’n’t 
skeered o’ nuffin. Go ’bout in de dark at de dead o’ 
night,—go in de grabe-yard by ’is lone se’f ob a night, 
—or ennywhar ennytime, an’ nebber let on he’s feard. 

“An’ it did look dat way, kase when he’s a ole, ole 
man, he de janitor at de old Meddikil College, an’ 
dar he slep’ in dat gread big place by hisse’f, ’way off 
fum ebrybody. Nebber ax nobody stay wid ’im, 
ceptin’ onct in a while, maybe, when ee’s sick. 

De cullured pussons all "lowed dat de college was 
full ob hants. I wouldn’t ha’ gone ter see Uncle 





Absolom in de night dar fo’ all de gol’ in de United | 


States o’ Kentucky! 

“Uncle Absolom he nebber hab no friew’ ’mongst 
black folks, ’ceptin’ ’is brudder, ole man Dick, an’ 
Big ’Liza, what cook fo’ de doctah. Uncle Ab he 
uster b’long ter some one o’ de doctah’s fambly in ole 
times, an’ ’is marster sot ’im free befo’ de wah, kase 
he’s a mighty faifful sarvant. Yes, sah, ’e was dat! 
Dat’s how ’e come ter be so thick wid de doctah’s 
cook, an’ allus so retentive to de doctah’s fambly, 





| moah den he war to all de odder perfessers an’ doc- 


tahs put togedder. 

“Yes, sah. He uster go to de doctah’s house when 
e’s got time in de mawnin’, an’ he know de doctah’s 
wife gwine gin ’im whateber he ax fo’. Drawin’ 0’ 
tea, leetle sugah, leetle speck 0’ m’lasses, piece o’ red 
flannin fo’ de rheumatiz—kase de ole man’s right 
smart creepled up, ef ’e do stir round a heap, a-cleanin’ 
up dat gred big college. Doan’ keer what Uncle Ab 
ax fo’, ’e’s gwine git it. An’ I doan’ keer what fix 
Uncle Ab fin’ de fambly in,—it mout be de measles, 


or de whoopin’-cough, or de baby’s complainin’ wid | 


’is teef, or de cow’s dyin’, or de house done cotch 
afire, or kin-folks dead,—‘It’s all fo’ de bettah, mistis 
madam! it’s all fo’ de bettah, madam! Dat’s Uncle 
Ab’s word. 

*“An’ de ole man’s jes 
lens! Yes, sah. 


as kyin to de doctah’s chil- 
He take an’ hide away d’apples fo’ 


| dem chillens in de big, dark sullers onderneaf dat ole 


college. 

“De only ting in dis worl’ I nebber hearn Uncle Ab 
say’s ‘all fo’ de bettah’ war rats. Rats is de cross ob 
de ole man’s life. De signification ob ’em’s all ober 
dat college; dat war de dead-falls what Uncle Ab 
sot fo’ "em. Whareber yo’ go, dar’s de boa’ds propped 
up wid figger-fo’ sticks. Rocks a-top, an’ co’n-meal 
onderneaf. An’ de rocks on dem dead-falls was big 
enough ter flatten out a ephalent mos’, compared wid 
what a rat is an’ what a ephalent is. ’Pears like 
Uncle Ab, try ’is bes’, nebber could cotch all dem rats. 
Soon’s he b’leeve he’s cotch ’em all, dey come cuttin’ 
‘is clo’es. Soon’s dey aint aye one lef’, de doctah’s 
complainin’ dey’s cuttin’ de apperrattusses in de lee- 
tur’-room. Uncle Ab nebber hed no res’ fo’ de rats. 
It’s rats, rats, rats, all de time rats! Yes, sah. 

“One time ’e knowed ’e’d got ’em all, sartain sho’. 
Aw’ dat berry night dar come up a offle storm, an’ jes’ 


| es dar come a big flash o’ lightnin’, dar Uncle Ab seed 


a gread big ’normous rat, settin’ right on de foot o’ 
he’s bayd; an’ when de thunner come, crash-de-bang, 
he squeak an’ run away. Dat ar look like it jes’ far’ly 
outdone de ole man. 

“Why didn’ ’e pizen de rats? No, sirree! he couldn’ 
pizen de rats. Doctah tol’ ’im nebber pizen de rats, 
kase dis here way o’ puttin’ pizen on vittals an’ leabin’ 
it round, wa’n’t no kinder way ’tall. It’s too dange’- 
ous. Yes, sah. 

“Well, boss, nex’ day ole Uncle Ab he’s fa’rly rip- 
pin’ an’ tarrin’ "bout de rats. He kep’ up sich a rackit, 
grum’lin’ an’ hammerin’ an’ makin’ dead-falls, dat 
Mars’ Chawles heared ’im. 

“‘Who’s Mars’ Chawles? Mars’ Chawles is stewdent 
what works wid de doctah. Mars’ Chawles say, ‘See 
heah, Uncle Driver, I kin kill dem rats. 
*sterminate ’em—so I kin.’ 

‘How gwine do it, Mars’ Chawles?’ say Uncle Ab. 

*«*Well, I fix yo’ de stuff, an’ ef yo’ll tell me whar 
*bouts is de rats, I'll lay it fo’ ’em, or yo’ kin put it.’ 
Uncle Ab’s so outdone he nebber ax, ‘Is it pizen?’ So 
he tell Mars’ Chawles de rats is in de long passage 
outside *is room an’ de doctah’s lectur’-room. Dey 
bin cuttin’ dar all night long, an’ de rat what sot on 
de foot o’ his bayd wa’n’t nuffin to what dey wuz out- 
side. So Uncle Ab he seed Mars’ Chawles arterwards 
hab damp meal or sawdus’, or one or de todder, scat- 
terin’ it roun’ different places. Dat’s in de mawnin’. 

“Well, sah, dat day Big ’Liza’s boy, Si, he come 
back fum de kentry, whar ’e’s bin ter see *is gran’- 
mammy, an’ dey’d jis’ done killed out dar.” 

“Just what?” said I. 

*Dey’d bin killin’ hawgs ter make bacon, boss. Si’d 
he’ped ’em at de killing, so dey gin ’im some spar’- 
rib an’ a bag-bone an’ a hawg’s pate. 


Kase jes’ es sho’s yo’ say dat, sumfin’s | 


Jis’ fa’rly | 


“Big ’Liza she’s a mighty cur’ous ole lady, oncom- 
mon stiff to’ads mos’ niggahs. Yes, sah. But she’s 
powerful affected to’ards Uncle Absolom Driber an’ 
Uncle Dick, an’ one ole-time darkey call Nebbercud- 
nezzard—Uncle Neb, dey call ’im. 

“Big ’Liza she “lowed she'd gib a supper offen Si’s 
poke-meat. Dar wa’n’t nobody to ax ’ceptin’ dose 
tree ole niggahs, so she sont Si ter ax ole man Abso- 
lom Driver come dat night an’ eat spar’-rib. When 
| Si’rived at de college, Uncle’s Ab’s makin’ dead-falls 
| fo" cotch rats, an’ ’e’s putty powerful cross an’ can- 
| tankerous, so dat make ’im berry precarious in ‘is 
| *pinions ’bout bizniss. So ’e c’mence burlessin’ Si fo’ 
comin’ atter ’im, an’ ’e say how’d ole Big ’Liza ‘spec 
he’s gwine leab dat college widout no pertexion, 
while ’e’s frollickin’ an’ carousin’ at hawg-meat in- 
tainments, an’ all sich frivillis ’musements. 

“No, sah. He aint none o’ yo’ po-white-folks-nig- 
gahs, bawn in ’pawsum-holler an’ rocked in a sugar- 
| troft, what’d ’bandon dey ’sponsibilities an’ go perus- 

in’ roun’ arter foolishness, an’ come home fo’ day 
an’ fin’ de house bu’ned down lebbel wid de groun’. 
No, sah. He wa’n’t a-comin’ to no spar’-rib supper. 
An’ dat settles it. Ef dey didn’ fotch no spar’-rib to 
him, he wa’n’t a-gwine to no spar’-rib. 








| 


| “So sho nuff soon’s Big Liza fin’s de ole man’s sot 


| in ’is way, she perpose fo’ cyar de poke-meat to de 
‘college an’ make de supper in Uncle Ab’s impart- 
ment. So she ’sembles Si, an’ Uncle Dick, and Uncle 
Nebbercudnezzard, an’ de spar-rib, an’ de sweet 
taters, all cooked beautiful, an’ some pone an’ poun’- 
cake, an’ dey all goes to de college soon’s de white 
foll:s done dey supper. Mistis done gin ’em all a pass 
so dey kin stay out ontwell arter ten o’clock. 

“Uncle Ab he’s outside de college takin’ de ar, 
an’ ’e c’mence a-burlessin’ ’em soon’s he seed ’em. 
He say what kind o’ fool doin’s is dat, packin’ spar- 
rib all ober town for plum foolishness? But Big Liza 
| she knowed how to meet’im. So fin’ly he onlock de 
do’, and Neb lit ’is lantern an’ Si lit a can’le, kase, 
tell de truff, dey wa’n’t no cullud folks hardly what 
want ter go in dar widout plenty light. Uncle Ab 
he’s grumblin’ kase dey look like qey’s fear’d. 

“But when dey all gets way back in Uncle Ab’s lee- 
tle cuddy an’ done lit de stove, an’ table sot out, sho’s 
|yo" bohn, dey all got mighty fren’ly. Dey laffed an’ 
tol bout ole times, an’ dars mighty good saddisfac- 
shun all roun’. 

“Yes, suh. Arfter a leetle Uncle Ab ’low he make 
a new incruitment an’ roas’ some apples — apples 
| mighty good wid poke-meat. So’e scuffle off in’s ole 
big shoes. Did’n hab no can’le nor nuffin, jes’ fo’ 
show dem niggahs dat ’e aint fear’d o’ nuffin. 

“Apples is way down in de dark suller, but Uncle 
Ab know whey dey is. But de do’ aint mo’n shet 
atter ’im hardly when dey hears ’im outside in de 
passage scufflin’ an’ ’sclaimin’ ‘Oh, good Marster! 
Oh, my Laud!’ in sich a v’ice es soun’s like feah. 

“Den all dem niggahs sot right dar an’ look at one 
n’er, kase dey’s skeered fo’ a fac’. Dey did’n know 
but sumfin mout o’ cotch Uncle Ab. Dey knowed 
t'war sumfin offle dreffle what had de power ter skeer 
him. Den dey heard Uncle Ab callin’ Nebbercudnez- 
zard an’ hollerin’ ‘Fire!’ 

“Dat broke de spell. Some on’em’s boun’ ter go, 
an’ curosity fotch de todder ones. Dey flings open de 
do’, an’ sho nuff dar’s Uncle Ab out dar in de long 
passage, stompin’ on de fire, an’ fire stickin’ to ’is 
feet. 

“Mo’ he stomp, wusser it bu’n; look like, an’ did’n 
look like, no yearthly fire, neider. She bu’n all kinder 
| white-lookin’ an’ cur’ous. 

“Big Liza she holler like a builerbasin, “Oh, my 
massy, he’s conjured! Oh, my mussy, look at dat!’ 

“De mo’ de ole man stomp de mo’ hit stick to ’s 
foots, an’ de brighter it bu’n. ‘Oh, my grayshus 
king!’ holler out ole Uncle Neb. ‘Run, all o’ yo’! 

“So he run, but Uncle Ab he holler, ‘Stop dar, yo’ 
triflin’ niggers! Ef yo’ doan stay whar yo’ is, Ise git 
my gun an’ shoot!’ Sho nuff, ’e hed a ole gun what’s 
in de corner ob de fakkilty-room. ‘Whay’s dat pitcher 
o’ water, yo’ triflin’ houn’s?’ 

“So Big Liza she fotch de pitcher an’ daashed it on, 
Yes, suh. An’ sho’s yo’ bohn, dat water nebber 
squenched dat fire! No, sah! Dat water ’peared like 
it ruther a incentment. Dat ole fire bu’ned an’ 
bu’ned, an’ de cur’ous part’s dar it’s a-burnin’ right 
on de brick flo’. 

“Dose niggahs wukked faithful, skeered es dey wuz, 
| ontwell daylight come, an’ den day nebber seed no 
mo’ fire. Only jes’ a leetle plain ornary co’n-meal, 
layin’ on de flo’. 
| “Big Liza she crep’ home. Stidder gittin’ de doc- 
tah’s breakfas’ she tuk ’er bed, jes’ was’in’ away, 
kase she’s conjured an’ no mistake. Yes, sah. 

“But Liza’s fear'd to tell, an’ Si’s fear’d to tell. 
Yes, sah. Po’ ole Uncle Ab, he sot by de co’n-meal, 
an’ de countenance ob ’is face come nigher to bein’ 
white den ebber it did in he’s lifetime, I reckon. He 
wa'’n’t to say sich a very dark-colored black man, no- 
how. Dar’e sot. Nebber tetch breakfuss nor nuffin. 
An’ dar sot de hawg-meat supper, jes es dey riz fum 
it. 

“Mars Chawles de fust man at de college ob a 
mawnin’. Heah hecome. Fin’ Uncle Ab mo’ dead 
dan libe. 

“*Wha’s de mattah, Uncle Ab?’ 

““Oh, T’se mightily discombobberated, Mars 
Chawles, Bin seein’ fiah all de night long. T’ought 
dis college gwine bn’n down to de groun’ right ’fore 
| my face an’ couldn’t stop it, sah.” 

“*Why, that’s bad, ole man. 
How "bout de rats? See yo’s watchin’ de rat-pizen 
mighty clost. Ef yo’ sticks to it like dat, de rats aint 
| gwine git no chanct to tetch it.’ 

“**Rat pizen!’ say Uncle Ab, an’ ’pear like light 
break in on ’is min’. ‘What! yo’ did’n ‘low to bu’n 
em up, Mars Chawles??’ 

“ ‘Why, yo’ crazy, aint yo’?’ say Mars Chawles. ‘I 
spected fo’ ’em ter eat dat ar. Dat’s faws-fruss. 
Doan’ yo’ know faws-fruss what dey makes matches 
outen? Yo’ ignance s’prizes me. T’ought yo’ knowed 
all dem tings, an’ ef yo’ did’n, why yo’ heared de doc- 
tah lecshin’ *bout phosphorous yistiddy. I seed yo’ 
a-settin’ on de steps ob de ostridge,’—de flat-form, yo’ 
know, whar de perfessers stan’ when dey’s speakin’. 
| ‘Why, de doctah tol’ all "bout faws-fruss fum eend to 









Bad dreams, hey? 


'eend. Dat’s how come I s’lected faws-fruss fo’ piz- 
enin’ de rats. Mixed it wid meal—an’ now whar’s de 
rats?’ 


“Den Uncle Ab Le knowed de downfall ob ‘im was 
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allers gwine ter be rats. Kase de reason he nebber 
heerd all bout dat faws-fruss was kase he’s studyin’ 
in ’is min’ "bout rats, rats, rats, n’ nuffin else, all de 
time de doctah’s lecshin’. Dat jes show, boss, dat a 
pusson bettah ’tend ter larnin’ sumfin when dey’s got 
de chanct, stidder studyin’ bout sumfin else. 

“Uncle Ab he slip ’roun’ dat berry day an’ tell ole 
Big Liza as how she’s got no incasion to be conjured 
dis trip. No, sah. But yo’ bettah b’lieve Uncle Ab 
an’ ole Big Liza an’ Uncle Neb is mighty silent on de 
subjict ob conjurin’ an’ hawg-meat suppers. Yes, 
sah. : 

“Las’ time I seed Uncle Ab he’s makin’ out he 
knowed ebberyting an’ grum’lin’ ’bout de rats. He 
nebber did ’sterminate de rats outen dat college, an’ 
rats is de one article what I nebber heared de ole 
man say’s ‘all fo’ de bettah.’ De rats nebber lef’ dat 
college tell it bu’n down. But dat’s long arter Uncle 
Abs’lom Driber dead an’ gone. Yes, sah. Uncle Ab 
nebber ’low fo’ nuffin bein’ down whar he is. No, 
sah. He watch tooclost. A rat war de onnly libin’ 
creetur what could out-scheme dat ole gemman. Yes, 
sah. An’ dat’s de truf.” Jo PETER. 
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For the Companion. 


QUEER NEIGHBORS. 
A Tale of the Arctic Seas, 
By C. A. Stephens. 


In Srx CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IV. 


It began to snow during the night, and at daybreak 
next morning a driving storm was raging, with a 
tumultuous sea rolling against a wintry shore. The 
cabin door was banked with snow. Hannibal looked 
out, and seeing the state of things, made no haste to 
call his inconvenient guests. Sailor though he was, 





Next day he got down on the ice, and walked to the | 
wreck of the John Wells. The Huskies had com- 
pletely gutted this vessel, having carried off not only 
all articles of ship furniture, but nearly all the inside 
wood-work, doors, partitions, ete. Hannibal felt little 
doubt that they would covert the property on the 
Taber, and feeling much alarmed, went hastily back 
and began fortifying himself again. With boards 
and nails he barricaded the gangway, so that no one 
could get down there, except by crawling through a 
hole not more than a foot and a half wide. He placed 
the muskets in a row on one side of his cuddy below, 
and also laid out the case of rockets. 

The following forenoon, after he had got his break- 
fast cooked and eaten, he heard some one climbing 
up the side of the hulk. Hastily taking a musket, he 
peeped out at his barricaded gangway. Some one 
was on deck, walking softly about. Feeling sure 
there was but one, Hannibal went out and found 
Chamo. The Husky lad laughed to see Hannibal, 
and pointing to his own mouth, said, “‘Ki-an,” to re- 
mind him of the pepper adventure; Hannibal laughed, 
too, at that, and invited Chamo into the galley. 

He would not take him below, not wishing to have | 
his affairs down there known, but by way of re- | 
freshments, he offered the lad a handful of sugar. | 
The latter then drew out of his boot a piece of white | 
sealskin as large as a sheet of paper, and giving it to 
Hannibal, said, ““Coobeseet sen’ dis.” | 

Hannibal unfolded it, and found that numbers of | 
letters, like those which he had cut out for the girl, | 
were marked in black on the white leather, with 
what seemed likely to have been a hot nail, in lieu of 
apen. It took him some time to decipher and put | 
the letters together, but he did so at length, and made 
out the following unique epistle—the first one, by the | 
way, which Hannibal had ever received from one of 
the fair sex. He saw nothing sentimental in it, how- 
ever. It read. 





| 





he was a little seasick, for the vessel pitched heavily, though 


her anchor held fast. 


At length he built a fire, and set two kettlefuls of peas 


First and most prominent on the white leather, was 
a vessel with one mast, quite a good likeness of the 
Taber, and on her deck a boy in sailors’ clothes and 
cap; and this boy had but one hand. ‘That’s me,” 
theught ‘Hannibal. Approaching the ship, at a run, 
were ten or a dozen Huskies, led on by a particularly 
fierce-looking personage with a high black hood. All 
were armed with lances or guns, and from the manner 
of their approach, it was plain that their intent was 
hostile. Hannibal’s heart gave a great throb. 

Further to one side were two figures, evidently 
Hiram and Noocena, fleeing for their lives, pursued 
by three young male Huskies, armed with lances. 

This picture-letter conveyed a not uncertain mes- 
sage; and the lad scarcely dared close his eyes that 
night, lest he should be surprised and taken at a dis- 


| advantage. 


By way of experiment, he ventured to light a 
rocket. With a loud whizz and roar, it flew far out 
over the ice, towards the John Wells, and, exploding, 


| emitted a cloud of rosy fire-balls, sparks and smoke. 


There had been just a dozen rockets in the case. 

But he was not molested, and saw nothing of any 
of the Huskies that day, nor the next. The weather 
was bitterly cold and windy. 
on deck, out of his warm retreat, once in two or three 
hours, for a look around. The nights were almost as 
bright as the days, for there were brilliant auroras 


| every evening. 


Coming on deck one night, a few days later, he was 
struck by the red glare of light reflected on every- 
thing, and looking off, saw that one of the hulks in 
the bay was on fire. It was not the Jells, but one of 
the others lying farther away. Dark forms could be 


| seen running about the blazing hull on the ice; and 


he could hear their shouts. There had been a quan- 
tity of whale-oil on board, and this flamed up tre- 
mendously, burning for an hour or more with great 
fierceness, 


for it 


Hannibal only came up | 





Coobeseet had intimated to him that they did so dur- 
ing the coldest weather. Was Hiram dead, or had 
he gone off with them? 

Considerable time elapsed, quite a number of weeks. 
Hannibal did not, like some castaways, trouble him. 
self to keep a record of the days in notches on a 
stick. It was enough for him that the time passed. 
He read all the books several times over. Thanks to 
his foresight, he kept comfortable in his cuddy, and 

| had enough to eat, such as it was. 
Then, one night, occurred an event. He was wak- 
; ened by a noise outside, as of something, or some 
| one, digging in the snow-bank against the ship’s side. 
| It wakened him out of sound sleep, and after listen- 
| ing, rather anxiously, to it for a while, he softly crept 
|up on deck. Either a Husky, or some creature, was 
| digging in the snow-bank down the side, but was out 
of sight in the hole it had made. He suspected that 
it was a bear, having heard the whalemen speak of 
bears, and that the animal had smelled the burning 
oil through the ship’s side. 
Going back, he re-charged two of the muskets with 
ball, and then, with one under each arm, cautious!y 
stole back on deck again. 

Next he cocked both of the muskets, stood one 
| against the rail, and resting the other across it, point- 
| ing downward, whistled. 
| The creature was digging so eagerly that he was 

compelled to whistle several times before it heard. 
Then suddenly it drew back out of its hole, in sight, 
}and raised its head in the starlight. Hannibal at 
once pulled the trigger, the muzzle of the piece being 
| not more than twenty feet from the bear. 

With a loud yell, the animal floundered back through 
| the soft snow. The ball had broken its jaw and one 
| of its fore legs. While it was roaring and tumbling 
| about in the snow, Hannibal got his second musket 
| and shot it again—which, for a one-handed sports- 
i man, was fair luck. 

The animal got out of Hannibal’s sight somewhere, 
was rather dark; and the intense cold soon drove 


him down to his cuddy again. 


As 


soon as the sun came up next day—it now remained 


and pork to boil; he also went into the hold and brought up 
another case of ship-bread and a large basin of brown sugar. 

To save himself the discomfort of listening to inevitable 
petitions, he made a kettleful of “coff,”’ but made it rather 
weak. He had thoughts of summoning the young Huskies to 
get their own breakfast, but feared for the result to his 
kitchen utensils. 

Long before the peas were cooked soft, Coobeseet, Oomai 
and several of the others had broken out of the cabin, and 
trodden a path through the snowdrift. They peeped into the 
galley, and laughed to see ‘“‘bunga-boheet” getting breakfast. 

They had to wait till near the middle of the forenoon, 
however, before anything was cooked soft enough to eat. 

Meantime they scrubbed their faces in snow, and, as Han- 
nibal subsequently found, cut about half the metal buttons 
off his stock of seamen’s jackets in the cabin; but with a fine 
regard for the comfort of the future wearers, they had left 
every other button on. 

By mid-afternoon, the sea having calmed to some extent, 
two oomiaks came off to the ship, manned by several women, 
and having two elderly Husky men in each. The Husky 
belles watched their approach with rather anxious glances. 

“We go home,” Coobeseet said to Hannibal; then she 
made a wry face, and went through a pantomime of boxing 
her own ears. 

The old Huskies in the oomiaks, who may have been their 
fathers and mothers, greeted the girls with anything but soft 
words, and as fast as the latter slid down the line, slapped 
and cuffed them with great vigor—all of which chastisement 
the damsels bore very meekly, yet nonchalantly. The glances, 
too, which these elders cast up at Hannibal were hardly of a 











for not more than two hours above the horizon daily—the boy 
went out to look for his nocturnal visitor. The bear’s tracks 
and bloody stains in the snow were plainly visible. It had 
gone off; but Hannibal found its body, frozen stiff, in a drift, 
not more than a hundred yards away from the hulk. 

A legacy of half a million could hardly have given him 
greater satisfaction; for he was much in want of fresh food. 
He spent the short day in cutting up the bear and taking its 
meat aboard. He piled a long row of pieces on the galley- 
table, and made himself a fine soup that afternoon. 

Three or four nights later he was awakened by a noise 
of pounding, as of carpenters at work, and going up, found 
that the sounds proceeded from the John Wells. There was 
an aurora, and by the light of it he could see that there were 
men on board. He had no doubt they were Huskies, wreck- 
ing for fresh supplies of oil and wood. Presently, to his 
sudden and great alarm, he saw a party of ten or twelve 
come towards the Taber. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion, 


HOW TO BUY A HOUSE AND PAY FOR IT. 
In Four PAPrERsS.—No. III. 


Seth Pellmer met the Widow Troll one day. “So you've 
begun your new house?” she said, sharply. “It’s a queer 
game, this Building Society! A dozen poor men borrow 
from each other, till they all get rich! It’s like the two boys 
who were shut up in jail with empty pockets, and came out 





mild type. 


The boy was very anxious to hear of Hiram, and leaning 
over the rail, bade Coobeseet ask the old folks if he were on 
shore. She understood, and did so. Some very excited talk 
ensued for some minutes, when Coobeseet looked up and 


said,— 
*“Noocena no go home. Barliko no go home. 


hands shoreward and southward. 


They go 
monehaswa,” this latter word with a wide motion of her 


What or where monchaswa was, Hannibal could not even 


conjecture, unless it were to some other village of Hus 
a distance. 

He passed a gloomy and a lonely night aboard the 
hulk. The weather had turned cold; ice formed an 
inch in thickness. The days were now rapidly short- 
ening; winter would soon be upon this bleak coast in 
all its arctic rigor. He felt utterly discouraged, and 
had little expectation that he should ever see home 
aguin, or that his mother and two sisters would ever 
know what end he had made. 

Of ship-stores, such as they were, there was plenty. 


His greatest fear was lest, from lack of fresh food, | 


he might be attacked by scurvy. He hoped that he 
might procure fresh meat from the Huskies, but he 
was uncertain what their feelings towards him were, 
and was in constant alarm lest the savages should 
attack him, and plunder the vessel. All that day, as 
he worked, he meditated on this latter probability, 
and what he could do to withstand them. Very little 
he feared—a one-armed boy against a tribe! 

He hit upon a project, however, well worthy, in 
point of boldness and resolution, of the ancient Carth- 
aginian hero whose name he bore, though it is doubt- 
ful if the one-armed Hannibal had ever heard much 
of the boy of Carthage, who, in his day, brought the 
haughty and overbearing republic of Rome to the 
brink of destruction. 

Many arctic whalers take out a few kegs of powder, 
with fuse and other devices for mining, in order that, 
if caught and cramped by ice, the explosives may be 
used to clear out obstructions, and possibly liberate 
the ship. Capt. Penniman had explained to Hanni- 
bal the use of powder in such cases, and told him, 
among other facts, that gunpowder has a tendency to 
explode upward, and in the line of least resistance. 
There was powder on the Minerva, and on overhaul- 
ing the lockers of the Taber, he found two kegs of 
it, and also a small coil of safety fuse. 

The plan which Hannibal had devised was none 
other than to lay mines on the hulk in such a manner 
that if attacked, he could explode them from below, 
and thereby strike such terror to the Huskies that 
they would let him alone. 

The explosion of a keg of powder would, he ex- 
pected from all he had learned, shake the vessel con- 
siderably, and perhaps break up the deck, but would 
not, he believed, materially damage the hull if uncon- 
fined above. 
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Hilum kill. He run. 
Ungitok say no. Ungitok 


| “Ungitok come. He talk. 
They run. He no come. 
say kill.” 
This was all of it, but, like the early mathematical 
| treatise of a certain arithmetician named Parker, it 
| “left that darker which was dark enough before.” 
| From the frequent recurrence of the ominous word 
kill in so brief a letter, Hannibal thought that there 
was murder either past, present, or tocome. Whether 
Hiram had killed somebody, been killed himself, or 
was to be killed, the moods and tenses left in doubt. 
Ungitok was, he concluded, a chief, or a medicine- 
man, or priest. The latter surmise was correct. 
Though short, Coobeseet’s letter was capable of as 


| 


bear a vast amount of study. It drove Hannibal nearly 


knew only two English words, which Coobeseet had 
bidden him say to Hannibal. 

“Who is Ungitok?” Hannibal asked. 

Chamo jabbered Husky sentences a foot long, but 
neither could understand the other. 

Finally Hannibal made him comprehend that he 
wanted him to go home and bring Coobeseet back 
with him, for he knew that he could understand her, 
and learn the whole story. But the lad shook his 
head. ‘Coobeseet negga doosik,” he said. 
seet cannot come.) He seemed disposed to stay but 
a few minutes, and soon took his departure. 

Night came on, cold and cloudy, and having de- 
scended to his cuddy, the boy began to make a soup 
of beef and peas. While thus engaged, he heard a 
faint knocking on the vessel’s hull outside. He lis- 
tened, and again heard it. Going up cautiously, he 
looked over the rail. A little dark object was down 
there, rapping the side with a piece of ice. It was 
Chamo, who had come back with another leathern 
missive from Coobeseet. He gave it into Hannibal’s 
hand, and at once ran for the shore. 

Hannibal carried the piece of white leather down 
to his cuddy, and by the light of his lamps proceeded 
to examine it. Somewhat to his surprise, it was found 
covered with rude, yet ludicrously apt, pictures. The 
versatile young Husky, finding, from Chamo, that 
Hannibal did not fully understand her letter, had had 
recourse to picture-writing. 








| many interpretations as a Delphic oracle, and would | 


distracted. Vainly he questioned Chamo. The lad | 
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' Hannibal felt quite unnerved with fear for a time, 
but rallied his courage and looked to his defences. 
He did not close his eyes that night, but came on 
deck at intervals, to watch the burning vessel, and 
see if the Huskies were coming off to the Taber. 

Next day he saw them about the other hulk, the 
one lying next beyond the Wells. They were wreck- 
ing it all day long, carrying off sledge-loads of boxes, 
barrels and wood. One or two parties visited the 
Wells. ‘Yowards evening the hulk next beyond the 
Wells was fired. It burned nearly all night, but the 
Huskies drew off and returned to the shore before 
nine in the evening, for the weather was very severe, 
though calm. 

There was something inexpressibly melancholy to 
the poor solitary lad in watching the burning vessel, 
through the long, lonely night hours. The red glare 
lit up the rough ice-cakes far around and was reflected 
from the snowy hills on shore; and the nocturnal 
silence of this wintry scene was broken only by the 
solemn crackling of the flames and the occasional 
crash of a falling timber, which sent up gusts of 
sparks into the cold night sky. 

By the morrow he expected the Taber would be 
visited by the marauding swarm of booty-seekers. 

None made their appearance, however. It snowed 
steadily all day. The next day there was a tremen- 
dous squall from the north. The ice cracked from 
| the action of the sea outside; all day long there were 
reports like the discharge of artillery, accompanied 
| by prolonged crashing, grinding noises. At times 
the hulk shook and cracked as if cramped by the 
| pressure. 
| These alarming phenomena continued for two days ; 
and ice-hillocks rose in different quarters. The sea 
broke through the ice, in places, as Hannibal could 
distinguish by the yellow tint in the snow, which, 
driven by the wind, was drifting constantly across the 
bay. The weather was so thick and dark that for 
several days there was but little light; and when, at 
last, the sky cleared somewhat and the storm abated, 
the scene, both landward and oceanward, was wintry 
to the last degree. The hulk was nearly buried in 
snow which had drifted up even with the bulwarks. 

No smokes were visible on shore, and Han at length 
concluded that the Huskies had gone inland; for 








each with a knife and a five-dollar bill. 
it, Seth?” 
Seth’s brain suddenly grew dazed. 


How do you explain 


“T dunno,” he said. 
a Troll was always too sharp for him. 


Squire Fergus, who had started the society in Quammoke, 


ith him, and answered,— 


“Not quite as you putit, Mrs. Troll. Each man really bor- 
rows from himself, and will pay with the dimes and pennies 
that he will save, and which otherwise would be wasted. 
You ought to join. 


It would be a good thing to have a little 
for your boy.” 

Mrs. Troll tossed her head saucily, but as she walked 
on, her face grew grave and thoughtful. 

‘Where does she live now?” asked the squire. 

“She has only the loft in Sowerly’s house,”’ replied, 
Seth. “She’s smart above the common, 'n’ a good 
dressmaker, Marthy Troll is, so my Sally says, ’n’ 
could keep herself ’n’ little Bob comfor’ble. But she 
spends her time readin’ them fool ten-cent novels ’n’ 
pictur’-papers. She’s talking now of goin’ to N’ 
York to ‘seek her fortin’.” 

“Tut! tut! Marthy’s too good to go rampagin’ 
round. She was always a bit flighty.” 

“Yes. I mind when she run off with Bose Troll, 
her sixteen, him not twenty. He soon took to the 
drink, ’n’ led her a miser’ble life. Bob was jes’ a 
year old when Bose was drowned, four years ago 
come April. Marthy’s allus hed a silly hankerin’ to 
be alady. That’s what ails her.” 

At the next meeting Martha Troll appeared and 
took five shares of stock. “I’m going to try to get that 
home for Bob you spoke of,”’ she said to the squire. 
She spoke in a quiet voice, very different from her 
usual saucy treble, and her eyes filled with tears. 
“Poor baby! there’s nobody to give him a chance 
but me. I’ve been too much taken up with myself,” 
she said. 

This new idea drove Martha to work, as well as 
Seth. She was, as he said, a good sempstress, and 
soon found enough to do to keep her busy. She did 
not build a house, however. Finding she could rent 
alittle cottage cheaply, she moved into it with her 
boy, papered and painted it herself, and soon made it 
one of the neatest homes in the village. 

All that Martha had needed was an object in Ife 
that would rouse her and touch her imagination. She 
set before her the hope of giving Bob an education 
with this money. It was something definite to work 
for. For this purpose she sewed industriously and 
saved every penny; and when she had a spare half- 
hour, spent it in going over her old school-books. 

She “must prepare Bob for the Fordville Academy.” 
Her cheap novels and wild schemes of going to New 
York in search of adventure were all forgotten. By 
the time the society “ran out,” Martha Troll, with 
five other members, only remained to draw out the 
full amount of their shares and the profit on these 
shares. 
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The others having drawn out their 
loans, 


money in 
Martha received one thousand dollars in 
cash, which she immediately deposited in bank. 
Every dollar of it was spent in sending Bob to 
school. This fertilizing process on Bob’s brain 
resulted in hig coming home to study law with 
Squire Fergus, and “Robert Troll, Attorney-at- 
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‘room, ’n’ entries 
part of a house.” 

Capt. Dan’s house faced the estuary, and the 
green court opened at the back, into the qmiet pipe 
woods. 


stairs is by natur’ 
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Law,” is now one of the most 
popular advocates in the coast 
counties of New Jersey. 
Noone who has not watched the effect which 
one of these Building Societies has on a commun- 
Ity would credit the change which this one worked 
among the thriftless crabbers and fishermen of 
Quammoke. As one neat, pretty 
another among the pines and cedars, the 
ambition of the laziest and poorest Quammoker 
was quickened t#own one. Sorton’s tavern found 
its receipts fall off, week by week. There sprang 
up among the men a rivalry, about not only their 
houses, but their gardens and their vegetable 
patches. The women, instead of gossipping idly 
from door to door, set about making carpets and 
quilts ; even the children felt the dignity of “our 
new house” 


cottage 
rose 


as a lien on their consciences, forcing 
them to keep themselves clean and neat during a 
reasonable proportion of the time. 


One of the prettiest houses in Quammoke was 


built by Van Holden, who was mate on a schooner | 


plying down the coast as far as North Carolina. 
Van, as everybody knew, had wanted to marry 
Jenny Fergus, the squire’s daughter, for 
years; but, although sober and industrious, he 
was a flighty, visionary fellow, wasting his money 


four 


in fantastic schemes to bring in a sudden for- 
tune. 
The squire, so vulgar gossip said, promised 


Van that if he would join this Association and 
pay his dues regularly for a year, he would take 
it as an earnest of future steadiness and consent 
to his marriage with Jenny. Van at once took 
ten shares, bent himself down to hard work, paid 
his dues promptly, and at the end of the year 
drew out one thousand eight hundred dollars and 
built a house. 

The plan was that of one he had seen near Phil- 
adelphia. The roof overhung the house deeply, 
and was painted a dull Spanish red. 
windows there were hoods. Each veranda also 
was covered with a shelving roof. The outer walls 
were painted a dark gray, almost the color of the 
trunks of the cedar-trees. Land, it will be re- 
membered, was very cheap in Quammoke, and 
labor much less than in towns; hence Van's eigh- 
teen hundred dollars built a house which was a 
palace in the eyes of the villagers. He was so 
fond of his wife and pretty home that his life 
steadied itself like a ship which has long drifted 
about in the unquiet seas, and anchors at last in 
shoal water. 

After Van had built his house, Capt. Dan 
Skerry, who had left Quammoke when he was a 
boy, came back to see the old place. Many of 
the lads who wandered from Quammoke “followed 
the water,” and drifted back into its quiet haven 
from all the seas of the world. Capt. Dan was 
not rich, and he caught eagerly at the chance of 
building a home for himself and his old wife, so 
that they might pass their last days in the village 
which was dearer to them than all the great cities 
of the earth. 

“T want it big enough,” he said, “to hold my 
children when they come home. I'll build it after 
the Southern plan: plenty of galleries runnin’ 
round, and an open court, with grass and flowers 
in the middle. You never see such houses in the 
North, but they are amazingly comfortable, and 
you can extend them back when you choose as 
fur as you will.” 

Many Quammokers thought Capt. Dan’s hoase 
more picturesque than Van’s. The hall was espe- 
cially admired. 

“T swan,” 
aint ornamental, 


Over the 


*n’ the entry a comfor’ble settin- 














after | 


said Job, the carpenter, “ef the stairs | 


yellow beach. 
A few more strangers came 


HOW 


TO BUY A HOUSE AND PAY FOR IT. 


tages, until, before the association closed, its mem- 
bers who were owners of houses built by its loans 
found their property more than doubled in value. 
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LONG EVENINGS. 
I crown thee king of intimate delights, 
Fireside enjoyments, home-born happiness, 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of undisturb’d retirement, and tie hours 
Of long, uninterrupted evening, know. 
— Cowper, 


Bros 
NOVEMBER ELECTIONS. 


An election took place on the 2d of November 

thirty-five of the thirty-eight States of the 
Union, and in each of the organized Territories. 
In each of seventeen States a Governor was chos- 
en, while in many of the other States minor State 
officers were elected. 

On the the gains and losses of each 
party nearly balanced each other, with perhaps a | 
slight advantage in favor of the Republicans. 
Democratic Governors in Pennsylvania, Califor- | 
nia and Nevada will be replaced by Republicans, 
while on the other hand, Colorado chooses a 
Democrat in place of a Republican, and in several 
of the States the Republican majority is reduced. | 
In New Hampshire and Connecticut, where a clear | 
majority is required to elect, there was no choice, | 
but in each case a Republican Legislature will | 
elect a Governor of that party. 

In all thirty-five States members of the fiftieth 
Congress were chosen. ‘The exact composition of 
the new House of Representatives is not known 
at the time we write. 


in 
| 


whole, 


Enough, however, is known 
to make it certain that the Democratic majority 
in the next Congress will be considerably reduced. 

The changes are very numerous. In the pres- 
ent Congress (here are only four Democratic rep- | 
resentatives from New England States. There 
will be eight Democratic members at least in the 
next House of Representatives from these States. 

Minnesota, too, which now has a delegation unan- | 

}imously Republican, will be represented by three | 
Democrats and two Republicans. 

The Republicans have also made other losses,— | 
one each in Nebraska, South Carolina, California, | 
and perhaps in other States—but their gains have 
more than offset all that have been mentioned. At 
the time we write it seems probable that they have 
gained five members in Ohio, four each in Illinois 
and Virginia, three each in Indiana and Michi- 
gan, two each in Kentucky and West Virginia, | 
and one each in New York, New Jersey, ‘Tennessee | 
and Iowa. There are also claims of gains in 

| other States, but those mentioned foot up twenty- 
| seven against losses aggregating only ten. 

| It may, therefore, be said, rather confidently, 
that the Democratic majority which is now more 
than forty, can hardly be more than ten after the 
ith of March, 1887. There 


cannot enter at this time. 


| One thing which has been decided by these elec- | tightly at the calves. 


gardens, dropped here and | 
there in the woods, or on the | 


the ugliest | 





publicans. The are changes that can an ts now 
spoken of as reasonably certain are the retirement 
of Republican senators to be replaced by Dem- 
ocrats in Indiana, New Jersey and Virginia, and 


| the election of a Republican in place of Mr. Fair, 
In the course of a few years Quammoke, which Democrat, of Nevada. 

had been for a century a dirty fishing village, be- 

gan to attract notice by its | majority of eight, it will have a majority of four 

pretty houses, with their neat | 


Inasmuch as the Senate now has a Republican 


after these changes have been made. Accordingly 
during the last half of President Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration the situation will be the same as it is 
during the first half,—namely, a Democratic Pres- 


| ident and House of Representatives, and a Repub- 


each summer; with each sea- | 


son the number increased, and many built cot- '! 


| million 


| live ‘next door” 


| as kitchen, bedroom and sitting-room. 


lican Senate. 

Moreover, the majority in each branch of Con- 
gress will be so small that it will require the 
strictest discipline to carry party measures through 
either house. Under these circumstances it is 
quite safe to expect that there will be very little 
bad legislation, and hardly more good law-mak- 
ing. Only when the President and the two houses 
of Congress are in harmony can much that is 
either good or bad be accomplished. 


—~+e>— 
WINTER PLEASURES. 


But Winter has yet brighter scenes—he boasts 
Splendors beyond what gorgeous Summer knows, 
Or Autumn with its many fruits, and woods 

All flushed with many hues. Come when the rains 
Have glazed the snow and clothed the trees with ice, 
While the slant sun of February pours 

Into the bowers a flood of light. Approach! 
The inerusted surface shall upbear thy steps, 
And the broad arching portals of the grove 
Welcome thy entering. 





—Bryant. 
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THE BULGARIANS. 


The courage with which the people of Bulgaria 
have resisted the influence and threats of the 
mighty power of Russia during the past two 
months have justly won the admiration of the 
world. The Bulgarians have really been strug- 
gling, with no small degree of heroism, to pre- 
serve their national liberties, and every one wishes 
them success in this endeavor. 

They are a singular and interesting people, very 
unlike their neighbors, the Servians and the Rou- 
manians, in race, history, customs and traits. 
They are, to a large degree, descended from Tar- 


tar tribes, who settled, ages ago, on the river 
Volga, and their ancient name was ‘Volgarians,’ 


since corrupted into “Bulgarians.” 

These tribes in time went further westward, and 
finally settled in that region between the Danube 
and the Balkan Mountains, which is the present 
home of the race. The Bulgarians are thus re- 
lated neither to the Slavs of Russia and Servia, 
nor to the Greeks, nor yet to the Turks, but are a 
race almost entirely distinct by theynselves. 

In Bulgaria proper there are about a million 
and a half of the dominant race, who are Chris- 
tians, mostly of the Greek faith, about half a 
Mohammedan Turks, twenty-five thou- 
sand gypsies, and ten thousand Jews, while on 
the borders of the Black Sea, to the east, dwell 
some one hundred thousand Tartars of almost 
unmixed bleod. 

The Bulgarians, in their traits as in their de- 
scent, are a striking contrast to the Servians, who 
to them. They are a quiet, 
steady-going, industrious people, little fond of 
war,‘and wrapped up, for the most part, in agri- 
cultural pursuits. They are very domestic in 
their tastes and habits, and while they are igno- 
rant, they are good-natured, patient, and labori- 
ous. 

“The Bulgarian,” says a recent traveller in 
that country, “loves dearly his little farm, his 
prettily arranged flower-garden. His pigs and 
sheep are his pride; his poor little hut, which is 
half-buried under ground, is his delight, for in it 
he finds ample comfort, and its interior is always 
kept as neat as wax. Everywhere among this 
humble and hard-working population is to be 
found the greatest cleanliness, whereas the Servian 
is slovenly and careless, in dress, and in the house- 
hold.” 

In the rural districts, the Bulgarians live in lit- 


| tle groups of villages and hamlets; and as one 


approaches a village, the roofs only of the huts 
can be descried. The rest of the dwelling is 


under ground, while around each hut is a high 
enclosure, within which the Bulgarian husband- 


man keeps his pigs, sheep, hens, and dogs. 
side the hut there is often but one room, used alike 


The Bulgarian tiller of the soil is modest in his 
wants, and is content with a few comforts. He 
does not need a bed; but stretches himself on a 
long mat on the floor, whereon he sleeps as 
soundly, at least, as a monarch in his palace. 
rude rug over the body is all the bed-clothes he 
cares for. 


In the Bulgarian towns, the native race contrib- | 
They take little | 


utes the mechanics and artisans. 
part in large trade or extensive commercial ven- 
tures. They do not seem impatient to be rich, 
| but are well satisfied to jog on through life after | 


the simple fashion of their fathers. 
The dress of the Bulgarians is a curious mix- | 


ture of Oriental and European costumes. They 


are some interesting wear homespun linen shirts, short, loose, coarse | 
personal results by the election upon which we | jackets, 


sometimes lined with fur, and trousers 
loose at the top, and gathered at the knee, fitting 
About their waists they 


tions is that there is to be no change in the political | wear a broad, gaudily-colored sash, and in this 


complexion of the Senate during the next two | they carry their knives and pistols. 


| years. 
terms of one Senator each from twenty-five States. 


On their feet 


On the 4th of March next will expire the | are loose and soft pig-skin sandals; while their | 


heads are covered with round and brimless sheep- 


| Nine of these are Democrats, and sixteen are Re- skin caps. 


In- | 


A| 
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The women, sameiie, pam more gayly than 
the men. Their caps are red, and adorned with 
coins. They wear long, flowing coats, with short 
tunics, and sashes of many colors. A young girl 
who is betrothed wears a silver girdle with a 
large jewelled clasp. 

The traits and habits of the Bulgarians seem to 
fit them to be the masters of their own national 
destiny. They have shown themselves brave in 
war, and jealous of their liberties; and the good 
wishes of the world will attend their desire to 
maintain their independence. 
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OUTRAGES UPON OLD PEOPLE. 


Respect for gray hairs is a sentiment which so har- 
monizes with the virtuous instincts of human nature, 
that it has been inculcated by every moralist and en- 
joined by almost every religion. Yet there are rough 
boys and thoughtless girls among us who see nothing 
in old age, except its want of power to defend itself 
against outrage. 

Within sight of the window at which these lines 

are written lives an old man, who, in his life of 
eighty-eight years, has wronged no one, has bene- 
fitted many, has reared sons and daughters, has faith- 
fully done his part as man, citizen and neighbor, 
| until now, his work being finished, his children mar- 
ried and settled elsewhere, he lives almost alone in 
his old, old house, awaiting the end. 

Because he is old and cannot run or strike, rude, 
ill-taught boys steal his fruit before his eyes, overrun 
his fields, pull the rails off his fences, throw down 
stones from his walls, and thus make bitter to him 
many of his days and evenings which ought to be 
happy and serene. He dares not complain for fear of 
provoking the young savages to worse outrages. 

An event occurred in New Jersey not long ago 
which brings to mind the case of this good old man. 
At North Bergen, in that State, lives Jacob Lambers, 
who is described as “a crusty old farmer.” His 
orchard is near a silk-mill, in which are employed a 
number of girls, who like to get apples for nothing, 
and who “have been making the old man’s life a bur- 
then to him by stealing his fruit and jeering at him.” 

He remonstrated, threatened, and pursued, but as 
the girls ran faster than he could, they only stole and 
jeered the more. He showed them an old gun, and 
threatened to “pepper them with buck-shot.” They 
laughed at his threats. At length, he fired both bar- 
rels at a riotous crowd of girls, and one of them fell 
bleeding to the ground, with so many buck-shot in 
her body that it took the doctor two hours to cut 
them out, and she came near dying of the shock and 
pain. 

That this act on the part of the “crusty old farmer” 
was wicked and cruel, no one will deny; he confessed 
as much himself by running away from the quest of 
the police. But what can be said of the provocation 
but that it was impious and shameful? The girls 
violated laws which have the sanction of all the ages, 
and of every virtuous mind that exists. 

We strongly advise our young readers not to stand 
by in silence when they see an aged person treated 
with disrespect. Boys are terribly afraid of boys, 
and girls of girls. Some who care little for the public 
opinion of their school, care very much for the public 
opinion of their street. The other day, a boy not 
more than nine years of age put a stop to the ill- 
treatment of a crazy old woman by a crowd of boys. 
He simply said, “It’s mean to treat her so.” The 
boys felt that it was mean, and one by one desisted. 





WHY THEY LOVED HIM. 

One of the most notable English officers who fell in 
Egypt was a young Lieutenant de Lisle, for whom 
the whole navy mourned, although he was not a man 
of greut individual power, influence, or wealth. The 
secret of this remarkable popularity has a special 
signiticance for boys. 

“He was the most truthful and the most friendly 
man in the service,’’ says another officer. 

“He was so direct and downright that his word had 
the force of an oath,” says another. 

When he was a midshipman of sixteen, a storm oc- 
curred during his watch, in which a mast was swept 
away. The captain came on board in a fury. 

“Why did you not send up a man to reef the sail?” 
he demanded of the boy. 

“I should have lost my own life if I had gone to 
reef it,” was the reply, “‘and I will not send one of 
the crew where I dare not go myself. A mast is not 
worth so much as a man’s life.” 

The captain replied by a volley of oaths. The next 
day, however, he came to the little mldshipman in the 
presence of the crew and said, “You were right, and 
I was wrong. A man’s life is worth more than a 
mast.” 

Throughout his life he had as tender care for the 


} 
meanest of his men as though he had been his 


| brother. 


He had indomitable courage in risking his own life, 
but he was a coward for others. 

“The man,” says Goethe, “who would have friends 
must show himself friendly.” 

“The world,” says another great German, ‘comes 
to serve the true tongue and loving heart.” 
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CHANGE THE CROPS. 


| A stout New Jersey farmer said lately to a clergy- 
| man who was visiting him, “I’ve got but one kind of 
| treatment for my ground and myself. JI change the 
crops. See that field? Last year it was in wheat; 
next year, corn; third, potatoes; fourth, it lies fal- 
low. You can’t go on raising wheat or corn perpet- 
ually on the same soil. You will wear it out. When 
my wife died, fifteen years after we was married, I 
was cut to the earth. I took no interest in the house 
or the farm. I prayed for death every morning. One 
day I looked at my big body, and thought, ‘There 
must be some use for me yet.’ 

“I went into the Sanitary Commission in the war, 
worked a year or two, and came home cheerful. 


| Then I went into the politics of our county. Helped 


| clean out the drunken, ignorant fellows that had got 
} all the fat offices, and put in honest men. 


Now I am 
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working for the temperance cause. I keep stout and 
happy. It’s only a matter of changing crops, sir.’ 

There is much homely wisdom iu this advice. 
sends gricf and disappointment into our lives, and 
we sit down with sorrow for the rest of our days 
We will do no work because the work or companions 
that we had chosen were taken away. If with a forci- 
ble wrench we turn our hearts and thoughts to other 
labor for God or our brother man, health and cheer- 
fulness will soon return. 

Change the crops often if you would have an abun- 
dant harvest, 
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TURNER’S FATHER. 

Turner, the great English artist, was the son of a 
barber. 
father remained with him, living in his studio, his 
most intimate friend. On one occasion, it is stated, a 
large and brilliant party was examining Turner’s pic- 
tures in the studio, when the scent of broiling chops 
filled the room, and a dirty old man thrust his head 
in at a back door, with,— 

*“Them’s a-burnin’! If ye don’t come, 
sp’iled!” 

“IT eannot go now, sir. My father, gentlemen,” 
said Turner, as calmly and respectfully as though the 
sire he presented had been a royal duke. 

Any temptation to ridicule was quelled by his un- 
conscious dignity. 

Another fine trait of the great painter is hinted at 





them'll be 


in a story recently told of him by Ruskin in a lecture | 


at Edinburgh. His picture of “Cologne”? cost him 
years of thought and study. It had an exquisite 
golden sky when brought to the Exhibition, in 1826. 
On the evening of varnishing day, a friend, passing 
through the room in which it was hung, was dis- 
mayed to find the sky a dull dun tint. He hastened 
to find Turner. 

“What has happened to your picture?” he de- 


manded. | 


“Oh, poor Lawrence’s portraits were hung 
side, and it killed them. He was very unhappy. I | 
gave the sky acoat of lamp-black. Ii will all wash | 

& > »exhibiti ” } 
off after the exhibition. | tor, and so to divert its possible evil influence. In 
Egypt, even when they belong to wealthy people, they 
are sent upon the street in ragged and filthy garments 
for the same purpose. Lord pi ytton says: 

“At Naples the superstition works well for the 


g at either 


The story is true, but unselfish generosity is so rare 
among artists that Ruskin states he never told it to | 
but one man who believed it. The action lives, and 
is helpful and fine to thousands who never will see 
the golden sky of the picture. 


4 _ 


THE EARTH-WORM’S WORK. 

It is only recently that seience has come to under- 
stand fully the service which the earth-worm—the 
humble creature which some American boys call the 
“angle-worm,” and others the ‘*mud-worm” 


— per- 

forms in the economy of the world. 
It is now known that, burrowing steadily in the 
earth, he does valuable work for agriculture. The 


little holes which he makes let in the air and light to 

damp places, and conduct to the roots of the plants 

the leaf-mould and surface accumulations of all sorts 

which these plants need for their nourishment. But | 
more than this, the worms bring to the surface the 
finely powdered earth which they consume in thelr 
burrowings, and scatter it over the soil. 

Two earth-worms, put in a glass vase eighteen 
inches in diameter, filled with sand covered with dry 
leaves, managed first to sink the leaves entirely be- 
neath the sand, and then to cover the sand with a thin 
coating of humus, or mould. All this was accom- 
plished in six months. } 

One earth-worm will bring to the surface about ! 
seven grains avoirdupois of earthinaday. This isa 
very small quantity of earth, but if we multiply it by | 
fifty-six thousand, the average number of worms to 
an acre, we have more than fifty pounds of earth 
raised every day. 

From the 9th of October, 1870, to the 14th of Octo- 
ber, 1871, the worms upon one field in England brought | 
up eight tons of earth, and in another field sixteen | 
tons. A field in Staffordshire is covered annually | 
by the worms with a deposit of earth nearly a quar- 
ter of an inch in thickness. 

By the slow toil of the earth-worms, rocks are bur- 
ied in the ground and the surface of the earth is mod- 
ified. It is chiefly their work which has buried the 
ruins of dead cities under the ground. 
+Or 
LOAD OF TRE 


In the olden time the salary of a New England 
minister was partly payable in wood. Any member 
of the parish might pay a part of his ninisterial tax, 
if he saw fit, by drawing a load of cord-wood into the 
parson’s yard. There were then, as now, all sorts of 
men in the parish, and some of them did not hesitate 
to offer the clergyman the refuse of their wood-lot. 

Doctor Nathan Perkins, who served the chureh in 
West Hartford for sixty-six years, had one of these 
“near” parishioners. One evening, the man drove 
into the doctor’s yard, and called him out to inspect 
the load of wood he had brought. 

It was a scraggy lot of tree-tops, only fit for oven- 
wood. The good doctor, who could look “‘a gift-horse 
in the mouth,” and yet not tell what it revealed, said 
not a word about the wood. 


{-TOPS. 


God | 





After he had attained fame and wealth, his | 


| this is the sign of a bloody hand. 
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| candles, he gave up all hope of supper, went to bed 
| and was soon fast asleep. 

The bell rang, but did not arouse the tired sleeper. 
| Then the footman came in, and awaking his aston- 
shed guest, said, ‘‘Dinner is served.” 

“Dinner!” exclaimed the rustic. 
o'clock is it?’’ 

“Half-past seven, sir.” 

The candidate for orders hurried on his clothes and 
went down to the dining-room. But his troubles 
were not atan end. When the footman placed the 
finger-glass before him, he drank its contents. It 
was filled the second time, and again the youth drank 
the contents. As the footiman, without the twitching 
of a muscle of his face, was about to fill it a third 
time, the unhappy youth exclaimed,— 

Please don’t—I can’t sup it three times.” 








Companion Sent Free. 

| To any one who subscribes in the months of 
| November and December, and sends us $1.75, we 
will send the Companron free from the time the 
subscription is received by us to January Ist, 1887, 
and for a full year from that date. 








“THE EVIL EYE.” 

An English writer, Mr. Hodden Westropp, recently 
traced the singular superstition of the Evil Eye back 
to the Aryan race. This will account for the almost 
universal belief in it in the poorer classes, even of 
nations now widely sepavated. The ignorant, not 
only in all European countries, but the Arabs, the 
| Hindoos, the Maoris in Australia, the Romany, all | 
| African tribes, and our own Indians hold this — 
| superstition. 

In many cases, too, the belief that the eye has 
| power to cast a malignant spell is supplemented by 
faith in some unpleasant object to ward it off. U sually | 


In Turkey, Arabia 
Hindostan and Malabar, children 


| jewellers, so many costly charms do they sell to ward 


off the ominous power of the mal occhio. A coral 
ornament among the ancient Greeks, as now in mod- 
ern Italy, wasa favorite averter of this evil influence.” 

This malignant power, according to the Italians, 
may belong to a person of good, even holy, character. 
Pope Pius IX., although revered by his people, was 
popularly believed to have the mal occhio, and it is 
stated that the more ignorant of the Romans, while 
receiving his benediction for their souls’ health, would 
hold up a cross, lest his glance might accidentally fall 
upon them and wither their bodies. 

There 
superstition, and the germ of this one was probably 
the perception among the earliest dwellers on the 
globe of the strong personal magnetism possessed by 
many men of evil nature. It was natural for ignorant 
“ n to attribute this to some physical power of the 





& 


While no educated American believes in the power 
of any man to shrivel his limbs, or infuse a deadly 
poison into his blood by the mere glance of his eye, 
it is nevertheless true that a man of strong will and 
magnetic manner can and does exercise a strong in- 
fluence over ev ery person who comes near him. In 
every community, church, or school this power is 
ossessed by one or more persons. They are the 
eaders; the others follow. Sometimes their influence 
is as malign to the soul as the mal occhio was believed 
to be to the body. 





eae ee 
HIDING GRIEF. 

The common practice among the Indians of con- 
cealing even the strongest feelings by a show of in- 
difference, is familiar to all readers. This trait of 
their character appears in a strong light in this anec- 
dote which is told of a squaw who had just been be- 
reaved of her husband. He had brought her down to 
| the coast of Labrador from far in the interior, and 
the change in climate had shortly proved fatal to the 
| husband. The incident is told by a native trapper, 
| and shows genuine human feeling. 

“Well, sir, two days after that poor fellow was sail 


| ied, I was away in the woods on the other side of the 


bay. I walked to the beach and saw a canoe lying 
there. I knew it belonged to Apple-muskis’ wife, so 
I went into the woods and listened, thinking I heard 
her coming through the bush. I crept near to look. 
She was sitting crouched up on a fallen tree; her 
head was bent down to her knees. 

“She was crying out some words in Nasquape e, 
which, though very like Montagnais, I can’t always 
understand. At last I caught her saying several 
times, ‘To die so far, far, far from home!’ I knew 
then what she was sobbing about, and crept back to 
the beach. 

“When I got there I fired off my gun. In two 
minutes the squaw came from the woods, chewing a 
bit of gum, but to look at her you wouldn’t have 
thought she’d a care on her mind. I glanced at her 
to make sure, and I saw where she had brushed off 
her tears; but she chewed away at her bit of gum as 
if nothing was the matter with her.” 


a 
GETTING RID OF AN ACCENT. 


Two men who sat together in a train between Bos- 
ton and New York fell into conversation. Both were 
excellent Americans, but each one fancied that he 





Going to the rear end of the load and looking di- 
rectly into and through the loosely piled wood, he 
coolly remarked, “That’s a fine pair of steers you 
have on the load, colonel.” 


It is not related whether or not the colonel took the | 


hint, and brought the next year for the parson’s use 
a load of wood that did not show daylight through it. 


—~e>-—_—__—- 
WELSH RUSTICITY. 


When Bishop Thirlwall took charge of his Welsh 
diocese, some of the clergy were peasants destitute of 
culture, and ignorant of the usages of society. Yet 
he used to ask them to the Episcopal palace at Aber- 
guile, and hospitably entertain them. 

Once a young Welshman came to the palace to be 
examined for ordination. He had ridden far, and ar- 
rived, hungry and tired, about sundown. Not know- 
ing that the bishop dined at half-past seven, he ex- 
pected supper. 

A cup of tea and a plate of thin bread and butter 
Maving been served to him, he was shown to his room 
about seven o'clock. Seeing the footman light the 


detected in the other’s speech a foreign accent. 


“How long haf you peen in Amer-r-r-ica?” asked | 


one of the other, finally. 

*“Pwinty yare,” Said the other. 

“Dwenty years! Ish dat possible?” 

“Thrue it is. An’ how long, axin’ your pardon, 
| sorr, are ye in the counthry yoursel’?” 

“It vos fifteen years ako dat I came.” 

“Fiftane yare! Mare’s the pity!” exclaimed the 
other. ‘An’ sorra a word would I shpake at all, sorr, 
if, whin I was fiftane yare in America, I had not | 
complately masthered the accint of the counthry!” 


—~>— 
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WATCHING THE MARKET. 
Two business men, sitting one evening at the home 


over the evening paper, and one of them read: 


“There can be no doubt that ped gored of general 
merchandise, as well as of coal and provisions, will 


been reached.” 

At this point little Tommy, who had been listening 
as if he expected to hear something of interest, broke 
in. 

“Papa,” said he, “does the paper say anything 
about, , Whether you can get two top-strings for a 
| cent? 





“Why, what 


are decorated with | 
| some brilliant jewel to attract the eye of the specta- | 


| 
is a basis of truth in the most grovelling 


Van Stan’s Stratena will mend anything. Stronger | 


than glue. All druggists recommend it. Try it. 
ese sailipeaeiowteie 
Every COMPANION reader should consider carefully 
“Earning Pocket Money.” See ad. in COMPANION, Nov. Ls, 
Catarrh is caused by scrofulous taint in the blood. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla purities the blood, (Adv. 
occecigiaesacnaaas 


(Ade, 








If you wish the best and most agreeable drink, get 


W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa. Itis absolutely pure, 

healthful, and very cheap, costing less than one cent a 

cup. This preparation has no superior at home or 

abroad, and can be procured everywhere. (Adv. 
—_—_——_——_——_—_ 

Burnett’s Cocoaine.—A PERFECT DRESSING FOR 
| THE HAtIR.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large 
| proportion of deodorized COCOA-NUT OIL, prepared 
| expressly for this purpose. No other compound possesses 
| the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
| conditions of the human hair, It is conceded by all who 
| have used it to be the best and cheapest Hair Dressing in 

the World, (Adv. 





WANTED.—Ladies and Gentlemen book agents. Large 
com, and we pay expressage. ‘TYLER & Co.,Detroit, Mich. 
GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. CHASE’S 2000 


Recipe Book, Sells at sight. You double your mone 
Address Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor. "Mich. 








| cal period without loss of song, 


AGE NTS. Active Ladies and Gentlemen to 
sell Pictorial Books, Bibles and 


Albums for Holiday Presents, in every section of the 
.S. Good pay. Full instructions, Previous experience 
unnece nnecessary, Add Address EF, P. JORDAN & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


PLAYS: 


Catalogue, 


Re: adings, Dialog ues, Tableaux, Shad- 
ows, Games, for Se hool, Club, Parlor, 
oobD new book 
» ee we; LETTER WRI- 
. Send 2e. sti unp for large 
T. S. DENISON. c hicago, Illinois. 


POCKET MONEY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


We will send, postpaid, for 75 cts., 25 choice frosted 
Xmas and New Year Cards, which sell for $2; for 50 cts, 
Li coemten and fringed assorted, which sell for $1: for 2 

lain, which sell for 50 ets. 

WEL WARD CO. (Old Stand, WARD & GAy), 
8 to 184 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


c=7 _ TRIANGULAR DOMINOS. 


The New Standard Amusement, comprising 
Simple Games for the Young, Elaborate Games 
for the Social Cirele, Intricate Games for the 
Ingenious, set of 36, in handsome box, with in- 
structions, postpaid, 25 cents, 2 : he aper set, 
to learn the game, 10 cents silv 
F ANK H. RICHARDS, “Trey, N.Y. 
BIRD BIRD MANNA! The great secret of the 
8 canary breeders of the 
Hartz Mountains in Germany. Bird Manna restores the 
song of cage birds, prevents their ailments, keeps them in 
ood condition, it given when shedding feathers, it will 
n most cases carry the little musician through this criti- 
Sent by mail on receipt 
400 N, 3d Street, Phila., Pa. 
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of licts. BIRD FOOD CO., 





HE “CURTAILED DONKEY.” Most laugh- 
able Parlor Game, Can you put his tail where it be- 
longs? 25c. CHAS. 8S. GIVEN, 4125 Lake Av., Chicago, Il. 
Send for 


SHOPP ING BY MAIL circular to 
Miss Marjorie March, 1023 Spruce St, Phila., t a. 
FREE PERFUMER . Se Se > to your 


address for l0c.(to pay expense). A fine gift. Cir'lars.NEW 
ENGLAND NOVELTY Co., 24 Portland sSt., Boston, ‘Mass. 





achet, 








furnished at from 30 to 60 per cent. dis- 
count, and postage paid. List of 5000 
pooks ~— full particulars free, 
Address RARY UNION, 
9 Hose Street, New York. 
| elas he 
P AaToRATTE PENCIL SEND 25 CENTS: 





| nour PLATED*BEST | CUMeREADY FOR USE 
& 60 pieces, full 


DOLLS, OFFICE AND way He 
toads Altea at ae Dat he Shaman Se Acarono Sx, Basrow Mase 
iN sheet music size, with songs, marches, waltzes, ete. 























A two-cent stamp sent to SNow 
& EarL KE. Evor ide nee. Ape 
"of Bili 





























USIC—“I Saw Her in Violet Time,” 
| all for lic. “Haste to the Wedding” and 100'songs, words 
tograph Album verses, l0c. Satisfaction guaranteed, or 
money refunded, L.HALAWAY,339 Wash. St.,Boston,Mss, 
D ThE NG SSTABLISHME 
BARRETT, NEPHEW S& CO..5 &7 John St.. N.Y 
cleaned withor without ‘ripping. Send for circular and price list. 
Mos, = RICAN GyeLeS" cy A) 
ST EXTE! IVE LINE Magn cul 
a &UEFFERY. CHICAGO. ILLS. 
= beautiful samples of cards for agents. Premiums 
for Clubs. Address KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 
16 page Illustrated | 
price list of ennrg rp List of 125 
Standard Books at 23¢ cts —_, and 
PAPER FLOWER COMPANY, New Haven, Ct. 
cure for Headache, D} yeper: Deia, Constiy mation, Indi- | 
gestion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Liver Complate?, and 
EQUIPOISE The best waist ever made. For 
full particulars see large advertise- 
remium List, or 
WAIST address GEO. FROST & CO 
. Boston, Mass. 
pieces, all suitable for little Boys and Girls from 5 to 
12 years old; best book of its kind published; ever y piece 
50c, Ask your Bookseller, or send = to the’ Pub- | 
lisher, W. H. HARRISON, “IR., 257 State St., Chica; ago, Ill. 
town seiling 
the Png Tidy 
\ily buys them. Sample and peed fou e list by mail 
Ee in 2e, stamps. W. Hasselbach, box Ad1,Sandusky,O. 
o ured WITHOUT MEDICINE. Healthy sleep for the sleep- 
less. A new and remarkable discovery. For Pamanie trad. 
100, all —--_ and Price List only 12¢c. Approv 2 
MP CO., 174 East 125th St., New York City. 
2 W. 14th Street, New Y 


and music, 5¢e. 50 Christmas Cards, lic. Book of 1500 Au- 
QTATEN ISLAN 
FA ; 
8th St., Philada.; 43N.C + les St., Balt. Dresses dyed and 
Steve LINE 
SEND STAMP FOR 48 PAGE CATALOGUE, 
10 beauties, all different, free to all who send léc. for 
PAPE FLOWERS Book of directions, 
other lists. All for Sees idress | 
obtain by mail a “trial ben 
all troubles which arise from disordered stomach. 
ment in 1886 P: 
TF.OMMY’S FIRST SPEAKER contains 250 
agem. A beautiful book; board covers, cloth back 3 only 
{UJ $4to $5 A DA in your own 
der. Every fam- 
dress Eugene Pearl, 23 Union Square, New York. 
Sheets sent ll responsible parties. EAG 
STA 
17 Seaaie Place, Boston. 
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fertile, pine and hammock lands; beautiful scenery; 
A GIFT WORTHY OF = GIVER. 


BARNE 
Are: you going to Florida? ? TT hen 
go to Belleview, a New England 

healthy ; good society and good ¢ hureh and school privi- 

leges, Ona good railroad, 4 passenge r trains daily each 

A “champion” Cash or Deed 

Bor, with ni une on it in Gilt 







in 
SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 
Colony, in the highlands of Mar- 
way. For mapsand cire’rs, ete., address, H, WOODWARD, 
rach fasten- 


@QATALOGUE FREE 
FLORI DA: ion © ounty. High, rolling, and 
Sec. Marion Land and Improve ment Co., Belleview, Fla. 
“Champion” 





Taek rr ; 
up to 10, -inch mailed on re- 

ceipt of pi For ons par- 
ticulars send 2e, star ILLER LOCK CO., 
821 C herry_ Ss reet,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MUSICAL PANORAMA. 


An entirely new and amusing toy for the holidays, 
ama of 9 chromos 5 x 643 in, in blie K 

34, in, and a Swiss Musie Box 
the prettiest holiday toy ever 

Sent, express paid, on receipt ‘of $1.% 
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|é O., 6 Commerc ial Street, Boston, Mass. 
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14 size. 
Tvory-White Handle, Nickel Plated point. Set of 6 
| Picks, in Handsome Box, mailed free for 50e, Set of 12— 
%1.00. In satin-lined Je ~weller’s case, set of 6-—-T5e. Set 
G. W. DICKINSON & CO., Manu, 
facturers, Essex, Connecticut. Age! ‘nts wanted, 


THE TOWER OF HANNOI. 

Anancient Puzzle from the 
| Celestial Kingdom. All are 
fascinated with it, and it will 
be inevery home in the coun. 
try this winter, Itis more in- 
puzzle, as itcan bedone. We 
will send sample, postpaid, 
for 35e., or 1doz. for $3, Made 
in different colors, and very 
attractive, fa ye Co, 
Hartford, | C onn., Box24. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 
The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
= Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
leading to Consumption. It cures 
where other medicines have failed, 
Fand is the best Cough medicine in 
_the world. Pleasant to taste. 25c., 
a 50c., and $1. Ask your Druggist 
for it and keep in readiness. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap Beautifies and Heals. 25c. 
German Corn Remover, « 2he., killscor ns: and bunions. 
AGENTS WANTED 


immediately 3 the 


Pillow Sham Hol Holder 


Large Profits. Circulars free, 
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ACME LEVER CLAMP SKATE. No. 7. 


This is the latest pattern of the ACME LEVER ALL-CLAMP CLUB SKATE, 
It has no nuts or bolts to wear out and lose, which was the serious objection to the Old Style Acme. 
These Skates have Hardened and Polished Solid Steel Runners accurately ground. 
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They are the best and cheapest Skates we have ever offered. 
of one of them, discussed the prices of merchandise | express charges to be paid by the receiver, for $1.25. 


A pair will be sent to any address, 
If you live a long distance from Boston it may be 


| cheaper for you to have us send the Skates by mail; the postage is from 35 to 50 cents per pair, according to 


the size of the Skates you order. 


How to Order.—Measure the sole of your foot from extreme end of heel to extreme end of toe, and send 


Skate you order, as indicated below. 


S1zE IN INCHES. 8 844 


continue to decline, and that the bottom has not yet us the length in inches, as below. If you wish them sent by mail send the postage, 


according to the size of 


These Skates are used by Ladies as well as by Gentlemen. 
9 


9% 10 1038 ll 13 


Postage and packing—35 cts. 35 cts. 40 cts. 40 cts. 45 cts. 45 cts. 50 cts, 50 cts. 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY 


, Publishers of the Youth’s Companion. 


41 Temple Place, BOSTON, MASS, 

















For the Companion. 


THE MORNING HOUR. 

Beneath the touch of the kindling sun 
The crests of the mountain glow: 

The wind retreats from the coming day 
In a cloud of moving snow, 

The color falls like a signal light 
On the narrow, burnished pane, 

And the water shows its erystal sheet 
Through a bright, dissolving stain, 


In the open yard, against the stack 
‘ith its pointed thateh of dun, 
The bull is tossing his massive head 
As his red eyes meet the sun, 
Behind the gate are the crowding sheep 
By the first, uncertain beam, 
In haste to pull at the frosty grass 
And drink of the icy stream. 





A shiver runs through the sleeping town 
As the day-dawn lizhfs the sky; 

A smoke goes up from the housewife’s hearth 
Like a long, escaping sigh: 

The mill awakes, with a mighty clang } 
To the leaping engine's roar; 

And look! the hardy and blackened youth 
Who works in the tawny ore! 


The morning breaks on the distant wood 
‘roma Wall of pine and oak, | 
And the only sound that shakes the air | 
Is the chopper’s falling stroke, | 
Ina virgin land he stands alone, 
In a land of sun and snow, | 
With a waste of dazzling sky above | 
And a puzzled drift below! 
DORA READ GOODALE, 


i ae 
For the Companion. 


SINCERITY. 


Goodness is power. We knew a missionary in 
India whose mental powers were so feeble that he 
could not learn the language of the people. After | 
several years of futile effort, he asked to be re- | 
called, frankly stating that he had not sufficient | 
intellect for the missionary service. 

A dozen missionaries petitioned the Home Board 
not to grant his request, because the man’s good- | 
ness was so broad and deep that he had more 
personal influence over the heathen than any mis- 
sionary at the station. When a converted pagan 


was asked, on his examination for baptism, 
“What is it to be a Christian?” he replied, 


promptly, “It is to be like Mr. ——,” 
good missionary. 

The Board kept him in India; he never preached 
a sermon; he could only speak a few words of 
the native tongue, but when he died, hundreds of 
heathen, as well as scores of Christians, said, “A 
good man has departed. He was too much loved 
above to stay here!” 

John Nicholson, one of the ‘‘masters of men,” 
who saved Northern India during the mutiny, | 
was a strict disciplinarian, and punished with | 
severity violations of law. But he was so just, so 
kind to the lowest native, so independent of every 
motive save anxiety to do his duty, that the Hin- 
doos, as they met him on the street, fell on their 
knees and worshipped him, though they knew he 
would order them to be flogged for the obeisance. 

Several years after Nicholson’s death—he fell 
in the streets of Delhi leading his column—a trav- 
eller found an old servant of the general among | 
the Northern hills. He had several relics of his 
former master, among them a jacket, or dress- 
ing-gown, and twice a day he bowed before them, 
praying “Sahib Nicholson” to aid him. 

A hundred years ago, Ashbel Gillet was pastor | 
of the Baptist church in a Connecticut town. The 
“Standing Order” did not Jook kindly upon these 
“‘Separatists,” but everybody reverenced Elder 
Gillet. 

He had not passed through college, nor had he 
studied divinity, and men did not esteem him for | 
his brains, though he was a fair preacher, and | 
could hold his own in an argument. But they 
said: ‘The elder is the best man in town, and | 


naming the | 





there is no minister in the State whose prayers |, 
| 


have more power with God.” 

He was sent for, from far and near, to pray 
with the sick, and if rain was needed, during bay- 
ing season, the common remark was, *“There’s no 
use praying for rain till the parson’s hay is in.” 

Once, during an unusual drought, the men of 
the parish turned out and helped him put his hay 
into the barn, and then asked bim to pray for 
rain. 

One cold, windy day in the early spring, he 
found a 


sheep which had strayed away, after 
shearing. It was shivering and bleating with 
cold. The good parson took off his overcoat, | 
wrapped it about the poor creature, and then ran 
otf to tind its owner. He was a strong man, | 
because he was sincere. 


+> 


INFLVENCE.—A missionary who has been among 
the Indians for nearly thirty years, states that 
their efforts to “find God,” to bring their vague 
idea of the great Spirit into some real relation to 
their daily life, are pitiably earnest, and would 
put to shame many educated white Christians. 
One old chief said to Dr. K——: 

“Up in my own country beyond the mountains, 
word came to me that there were white men here 
who bad found God. I came down in my old age, | 
to hear of Him. I find the white men drinking | 


| oughly appreciated. 
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and steali.g. It is not a God they have found, it | 


is the Evil Spirit!” 

We, as a Christian country, have reason to la- 
ment that the cause of Christ is debased in the 
eyes of savages by the conduct of the lower class 
of the white pioneers, nominally Christians, on 
our borders. We forget that here in the crowded 
towns the Indians are surrounded by men and 


| women to whom Christ is little known, and that 


they look to us to know whether it is God or an 
Evil Spirit that we have found. What do our 
actions teach them ? 

Each of our evil deeds blackens not only our 
own souls, but Christ Himself, in the eyes of some 
poor man or woman, who is groping to find Him. 
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WASHINGTON’S COURTSHIP. 


For years Washington was venerated, but not 
known. The general sentiment was expressed by the 
poet laureate Southey in 1814,— 

“Where Washington hath left 
His aiful memory 
A light for after years!” 
He is better known now than he was when the line 
we have italicized was written, and he is more thor- 
He has been humanized and 
brought within the range of our sympathy. 

While he was Major Washington, the Governor of 
Virginia sent him to transact business with the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. He stayed fora few days 
at New York, detained by the lovely Mary Phillipse. 
While making up his mind to propose to her, his 
companion, Major Morris, offered her his hand, and 
she accepted it. 

Several years after he had thus illustrated that 
‘faint heart never won fair lady,” Colonel Washing- 
ton was on his way to transact business with the 
Governor and Council at Williamsburg. 

Crossing the Paumunkey at Williams’s Ferry, he 
was met as he landed by Major Chamberlayne, who 
pressed him to remain a day or two at his house, 
which was near by. 

Washington declined, giving as an excuse that he 
was on his way to meet the Governor. As the young 
colonel was about to ride on, the major remarked that 
the most charming young widow in all Virginia was 
then visiting him. 


rhe young man consented to remain to dinner. 
Bishop, his tall colored servant, was ordered to stable 


the horses, and to have them at the house by a cer- 
tain hour in the afternoon. 
Washington was presented to Mrs. Martha Custis, 


| one of the richest widows in Virginia, and took her 


out to dinner. Punctual to the minute, Bishop led 
his master’s horse to the front of the house. He 
waited and waited, puzzled at the delay, the like of 
which had never happened before. 

Washington lingered at the dinner-table until the 
sun touched the western horizon. Then he arose to 
depart. ‘No guest ever leaves my house after sun- 
down,” said the host. 

Colonel Washington would not be the first to break 
the rule of the —— house. The puzzled Bishop 
was ordered to stable the horses for the night, and 
his master renewed his conversation with the charm- 
ing widow. 

rhey remained in the drawing-room long after the 
other guests had retired, and when, the next morn. 
ing, he mounted his horse, the sun was high in the 
heavens. 

The business with the Governor was quickly fin- 
ished, and the steed ambled toward the White House, 
where he was received by Mrs. Custis, the mistress. 
Late the next day he departed, and it soon spread 
through the neighborhood that Colonel Washington 
Was engaged to the Widow Custis. 

That was in May, 1758, and in January, 1759, they 
were married at the little church of St. Peter. The 
bridegroom was dressed in a suit of blue cloth, the 
cout lined with red silk and ornamented with silver 
trimmings. He wore an embroidered white satin 
Waistcoat, and gold knee and shoe-buckles. His hair 
was powdered, and by his side hung a straight dress- 
sword. 

The bride was attired in a white satin quilted petti- 
coat, and a heavy, corded white silk overskirt; high- 
heeled shoes of white satin, with diamond buckles; 
rich point-lace ruffles; pearl necklace, e¢ar-rings, 
bracelet, and pearl ornaments in her hair. 

On leaving the church, the bride and her attendant 
ladies rode in a coach drawn by six horses, guided by 
liveried black postilions. Colonel Washington rode 
by the side of the coach upon a richly caparisoned 
horse, and attended by a brilliant company of gentle- 
men. 

Years after, the old servants who assisted at the 
wedding delighted to describe its magnificence. The 
recollections of one of them, Cully, when a hundred 
vears old, are given in the volume from which we 
have gleaned these facts, Mr. Lossing’s “Mary and 


| Martha Washington.” 


**And so, Cully, you remember when Colonel Wash- 
ington came a-courting your mistress?” asked his 
master, Mr. Park Custis, 

“Indeed, I do, massa. He was dar on’y fo’h times 
afo’ de wedding, for you see he was in de war [the 
French and Indian War] all de time. We couldn't 
keep our eyes off him, he seemed so grand.” 

“And the wedding, Cully?” 

“Great times, sah! Shall never see de like agin. 
Mo’ hosses an’ car’ges, an’ fine ladies an’ gen’lmen, 
dan whea missus was married afo’.” 

“And Colonel Washington, how did he look, Cul- 
yo” 


" “Neber seed de like, sah! Neber de likes o’ him, 
though I've seen manv in my day. He was so tall, 
so straight, so han’some, an’ he sot a hoss and rid 
wid sech an air! Oh, he was so gran’! He was like 
no one else. Many of de gran’est gen’lmen, in gold 
lace, was at de weddin’, but none looked like de man 


| hisself:” 


—_——___+@»—___—__——_— 


GLADSTONE AT OXFORD. 


Sir Francis Hastings Doyle has lately published a 
charming book of reminiscences of the great men he 
has met. No part of the book is likely to be more 
interesting to members of the present generation 
than the anecdotes about Mr. Gladstone, who was Sir 


| Francis’s contemporary at Oxford. The great Liberal 


statesman was, as every one knows, a thick-and-thin 
Tory in his early days, and one of the greatest orator 
ical efforts he made,—one worthy to be compared 
with speeches made in the full maturity of his pow- 
ers,—was a speech at the Oxford Union against the 
first Reform Bill. Of this debate Sir Francis says: 


I may add that the debate as a whole, being the 
outgrowth of genuine passion, and an excitement 
shared by all, was better than the average. Most of 
the speakers rose more or less above their ordinary 
level, but when Mr. Gladstone sat down we all of us 
felt that an epoch in our lives had occurred. It cer- 
tainly was the finest speech of his that I ever heard. 

During the debate I noticed one who looked like an 
enthusiastic old gentleman, with snow-white hair, 
and soon found out who he was. 

While the debate was going on, some earnest voung 
lorv had denounced Lord Grey and his colleagues as 
a vile crew of traitors. 

He had hardly tinished, when up jumped my patri- 


full force), and in a bold and vigorous tone of voice 
took him to task thus: 

“The honorable gentleman has called Her Majesty’s 
Ministers acrew. We accept the omen, a crew they 
are; and with Lord Grey for stroke, Lord Brougham 

| for steerer, and the whole people of England halloo- 
| ing on the banks, I can tell the honorable gentleman 
| they are pretty sure of winning their race.” 

Down he sat, loudly and deservedly erentnd. 

|I—I fellin a state of bewilderment th 

| —-. I — my respected Methuselah had 
suddenly gone mad. On recovering myself, however, 
I made inquiries, and soon discovered that I had been 
revering as an ancient sage the famous white-headed 
boy, Bob Lowe, now flourishing as Lord Sherbrooke. 


But 
at passes de- 
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For the Companion. 


MY CARDINAL FLOWER. 


Little one, it was there where I found you, 
Jown there where the brown water sings, 
Where the beach and birch shadows fell round you, 
There spread you your cardinal wings. 


In the woodland alone I was lonely, 
My way in the tangle I'd missed— 

Not a friend was there near but you only, 
Looking up to my lips to be kissed. 


On the mossy, wet stones, lone and weary, 
I knelt to peer into thine heart: 

Then away from the brooklet so dreary 
I plucked thee for my life a part. 


With joy, as with fright, I am trembling 
‘To know I have found you at last, 

While the thorn-tangled world’s false dissembling 
Here with you is a dream that is past. 





So here, with my flower from ihe dingle, 
My blossom with cardinal wings, 
My life that was dreary can mingle 
With life that but blossoms and sings. 
REV. WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


—__+@>— 
ECONOMICAL. 


The following amusing story is an excellent illus- 
| tration of the difference between old and new educa- 
| tional methods and expenditures. It also proves that 
the boys of the olden times paid dearly for the things 
that gave pleasure. The school-board of the Pine 
Ridge District had met to discuss methods of economy 
in conducting the winter term of school, since it 
was evident that the teacher’s salary of three dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents a week would exhaust the 
amount of cash in the school treasury before the end 
of the usual four months’ term, if demands were 
| made upon it for incidental expenses. 


The teacher being a woman, it had been the custom 

of the board to pay a boy the muniticent salary of 

| twenty cents a week for building the fire and sweep- 
ing the house. ‘ 

*‘Now,” said Mr. Aaron Cratchett, president of the 
board, “kaint we devise and construct some means of 
savin’ the deestriet this here twenty cents a week? 
It ’mounts to e’namost four dollars for the term, and 
we kin ill afford to pay it.” 

“That’s so,” said Hiram Dillworthy, solemnly. 
“Aint there boys that’d do it fer say ten cents a week ? 
A boy aint nothin’ to do but scratch ’round a little in 
| the snow and git bis wood an’ kindlin’ out an’ cut 
up, an’ his fire’s goin’ in no time.” 

“We ort to be able to find a boy that’d do it fer the 
splendid exercise it ’d give him,” said Jonas Dill, the 
most economical of the trio that formed the board. 
“How would it do to have it a rule that the boy 
that got there first in the morning had to build the 
fire?” 

“I’m a leetle afeerd that wouldn’t work,” said Mr. 
Cratchett, doubtfully. “I’m afeerd they wouldn’t 
any of ’em be fust to git there,” an illogical objection 
that seemed to have weight with the other members 
- the board, as nothing more was said about this 
alan. 

: “Well,” said Mr. Dill, ‘“‘why couldn’t we say that 
| the boy that got the fust lickin’ had to build the fires 
| until somebody else got licked, and so on?”’ 

| “But what would we do while we was waitin’ fer 
; some boy to git licked in the first place?” said Mr. 
Dillworthy, with wise forethought. 

“We might have it understood ’tween us an’ the 
teacher that she had to lick some boy the fust day. 
I’d jess as leave as not she’d tan my boy Bill down 
fust day as not. He never gits a lick amiss.” 

But Mr. Dillworthy’s innocent and unsuspecting 
son Bill was saved from the “lickin’’’ proposed by 
his affectionate father through the medium of a brit. 
liant thought that struck Mr. Cratchett. 

“I know jist what to do,” he said. “We're goin’ 
to burn white oak wood this winter, an’ they aint no 
ashes makes as good soft soap as white oak. And 
them kind o’ ashes kin be sold fer ten cents a bushel. 
I aint no manner o’ doubt we kin git a boy who'll 
— them fires fer the ashes, gintlemen, fer the 
asnes. 

“And it'll be big pay,” said Mr. Dill, in gleeful 
acquiescence. 
| “So it will,” said Mr. Dillworthy. ‘I’d take the 

job myself, or I’d make my Bill do it, if we hadn’t so 
much stock-feedin’ to do this winter.” 

| A boy was found to do the work for the compensa- 
tion named, and only that boy knows with what pains- 
| taking care those ashes were garnered away in bar- 
|rels that winter. He sold the ashes, and the next 
| winter he had a new pair of skates as the result of 
his labor. 
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SIMILES. 


| Many of the wisest and wittiest sayings have been 
uttered in metaphor, fable, and parable; yet a really 
fine simile, which adorns what it touches, is so rare 
that the reader who lights upon one is both surprised 
and delighted. American orators have coined phras 
which -have circulated for a time and then disap- 

} peared, but few of them have uttered a simile which 
has rooted itself in the people’s memory. The only 
one we recall at this moment occurs in Webster’s 
eulogy of Hamilton: “He touched the dead corpse of 
public credit, and it sprang upon its feet.” 





es 


| Mr. Gladstone, the most eloquent of living states- 
men, depends for the effect of a speech upon its mo- 
mentum and not upon any happy phrases or fine 
similes. 

Lord Beaconsfield, his rival, was a coiner of phrases, 
and now and then threw off a really fine simile. His 
best is, when criticising the silence of the Gladstone 
ministry, he said: “As I sat opposite the Treasury 
bench, the ministers reminded me of one of those 
marine landscapes not very unusual on the coast of 
South America. You behold a range of exhausted 
volcanoes.” 

English culture is indifferent to eloquence. It 
thinks that eloquence necessitates volubility, and it 
don’t see how a voluble man can always speak the 
truth. Sir Fitzjames Stephen, a cultured English 
udge, expresses this indifference in a telling simile. 
| Writing of an impassioned peroration, he says: “To 
|me, like most eloquence, it resembles nothing so 
| much as mouldy wedding-cake.” 

|. A writer in Temple Bar, from whose essay on simi- 
| les we shall cull several illustrations, uses a happy 


simile to express his opinion that one may look in | 


vain, amid the tawdry adornments of Moore’s 
for a really great simile: “He has diamond 
| abundance, fut no Koh-i-noor.” 
| Danton insisted that audacity must lead the French 
| Revolution, or it would fail. A Chinese poet, think- 


trv, 
ust in 











arch (it was the summer term, with the boat-races in | ing that the imagination should be audacious, describes 


a flock of cranes in full flight, and then uses this bold 
simile: 
“They lifted up their voices like a sail.” 


De Musset excited the French critics by comparing 
the moon over a church-spire to a dot over an i. 

In “‘Hudibras,” the great heavens flushed with sun- 
rise are thus painted: 


“And, like a lobster boiled, the moru 
From black to red began to turn.” 

Dickens, describing a young man who stood anx- 
iously waiting the decision of a lady he had asked to 
dance, says: ‘‘Horatio looked handsomely miserable, 
like Hamlet slipping on a piece of orange-peel.” 

One of the most illustrative of similes is Dante’s 
description of the twirling, unresisting, despairing 
fall of the souls who fell from the crags into Charon’s 
buat like withered leaves. 

Goldsmith’s simile of life is beautiful and sugges- 
tive: “Life, at its greatest and best, may be com- 
pared to a froward child, who must be humored and 
played with till it falls asleep, and then the care is 
over.’ 

—___ ~+o-——___ 


MEN WHO WERE LAUGHED AT. 


Galileo, Columbus, Jenner, and the many authors 
who have had their first manuscripts returned, are 
among those of the world’s benefactors whose early 
dreams met with ridicule. A book called “The 
Martyrs of Science’ shows what true men have 
suffered in the way of human progress. There is 
something in the popular mind that clings to tradition 
and custom, and holds the progressive to be impossi- 
ble, and therefore ridiculous. Progress first meets 
with ridicule, then persecution. A recent number of 
the South and West has several illustrations to the 
point, followed by some good thoughts: 


When the first train made its trip over George 
Stephenson’s railroad, between Liverpool and Man. 
chester, all the stage companies held indignation 
meetings. It was certain, to many people, that team- 
sters would starve, and the market for horses be 
ruined. 

When the Central Railroad got to Rochester, N. Y., 
the farmers mobbed the new-fangled contrivance, 
driving off the workmen because horses wouldn't be 
worth ten dollars apiece. 

When the first reaper was put to work in an Eng- 
lish wheat-field, the excited sickle-reapers captured 
and burnt it. 

When the self-binders were first introduced into 
Western Illinois, the harvest-hands burnt many, and 
we were compelled to guard the machines with shot- 
guns. 

Yet we now know that all these things are for the 
good of all, laboring people not excepted. Every 
labor-saving machine is also a laborer-saving ma- 
chine. The workingman is the chief consumer of 
the products of work; this is a fact he should never 
forget, and because of it he lives much better than 
his father lived. 








“Through the ages 
One inereasing purpose runs; 
And the thoughts of men are widened 
By the process of the suns.” 

It is equally true that our capabilities, comforts, 
and advantages are thus broadened and increased. 
The luxuries of one gencration are the comforts of 
the next. 


—_——+er 
“PUT UP YER HANDS.” 


Coolness and self-possession in the face of danger 
have carried many a man safely through peril. A 
good illustration occurs in the following anecdote. 
At one time, Mr. McRoberts was a reporter in a large 
city. His duties often kept him out late at night. 
On one occasion, as he was wending his way home- 
ward in the early morning, a man suddenly confronted 
him, levelled a pistol at his head, and said, in a 
blustering tone,— 


“Throw up yer hands!” 

“Why ?” asked Mr. McRoberts, undisturbed. 

“Throw them up!” 

“But what for?” 

“Put up yer hands!” insisted the man, shaking the 
pistol. ‘Will you do what I tell you?” 

“That depends,” said Mr. McRoberts. “If ye can 
show me any reason why I should put up my hands, 
I'll no say but what I will, but yer mere requaist wad 
be no justification fur me to do sae daft a thing. Noo, 
why should you, a complete stranger, ask me at this 
‘oor o’ the mornin’, on a public street, tae put up my 
hands?” 

“If you don’t quit gabblin’ and obey orders, I'll 
blow the top of your head off!” cried the robber. 

“Whaat! Faith, man, ye must be oot o’ yer head! 
Come, noo, puir buddy,”’ said Mr. McRoberts, sooth- 
ingly, coolly catching the pistol and wresting it with 
a quick twist out of the man’s hand; ‘‘come, noo, an’ 
I’ll show ye where they'll take care o’ ye! Hech! 
Dinna ye try tae fecht, or ecod I'll shoot ye! By the 
way, ye might as weel put up yer ain hands, and jist 
walk ahead o’ me. That's it. Toddie away noo.” 

And so Mr. McRoberts marched his man to the city 
prison, and lianded him over to Capt. Douglass. 

“It wudna be a bad idea tae pit ’im in a strait- 
— he said, serenely, to the officer. ‘There’s 
ittle doot but the buddy’s daft.” 

And he resumed his interrupted homeward walk.— 
San Francisco Post. 





tp 
‘A FRIGHTENED DOG. 


A paper before us alludes to an old and amusing 
comedy founded on a story of a youth who was 
brought up to manhood without ever having seen a 
woman, the object being to test the existence and 
power of the natural affections, and adds,— 


But here is a leaf from the experience of Mrs. 
Helen Hunt in Colorado, which is none the less 
amusing, and has the added merit of being true. She 
says, “‘As we halted, three dogs came bounding 
toward us, barking most furiously. One of them 
stopped suddenly, gave one searching look at me, put 
her tail between her legs, and with a pitiful yelp of 
terror, turned and fled. 

“I walked slowly after her; she would look back 
over her shoulder, turn, make one or two lunges at 
me, barking shrilly, then, with the same yelp of ter- 
ror, run swiftly away. 

“At last she grew brave enough to keep her face 
towards me, but continually backed away, alternat- 
ing her bark of defiance with her yelp of terror ina 
wavy which was irresistibly ludicrous. 

“We were utterly perplexed by her behavior, until 
her master, as soon as he could speak for laughing, 
explained it: 

“ ‘Yer see, that ’ere dog’s never seen a woman 
afore. She was reared in the woods, and I haint 
never took her nowheres, and thet’s just the fact 
on’t; she dunno what to make of a woman.’ 

“It grew droller and droller. 

“The other dogs were our friends at once, leayed 
about us, snuffled us, licked our hands as we spoke to 
them. Poor Bowser hung back, and barked furious- 


ly with warning menace whenever I patted one of 
the other dogs, but if I took a step nearer her, she 
howled and fled in the most abject way.” 

In the old story of the young man who never saw : 
woman, the youth on first meeting a maiden did nui 
act in this way. 
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For the Companion. 
JACK-O’-LANTERNS. 


“Going to grandfather’s!” exclaimed Ted. 

“For Thanksgiving!” shouted Fred. 

“And see all the cows and pigs and roosters, 
and have turkey and chicken-pies, and pumpkin- 
pies and Jack-o’-lanterns !” cried Ned. 

‘What's Jack-o’-lanterns ?” asked Fred. 

“I never tasted any,” said Ted. 





to find his aunt. 

in the oven.” 

ready.” 

fire in the oven at home.” 
here.” 


of wood, and the fire was blazing and crackling 
merrily through it. 


help her put the things in. 
She took an iron thing which looked exactly | giving day. 
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| 
“Yes, dear,” she said. 


‘In the oven, Aunt Hetty! We never make a | 


“My pies will soon be | ing to dress, and they must dress too. 


terns into the barn where it was dark. The can- 
dies were lighted, and the eyes glared wildly, and 
‘“No,” said Aunt Hetty, laughing. ‘But we do | the fearful saw-teeth grinned horribly, and they 
| had a grand procession of three in the barn be- 


But they took time to carry their Jack-o’-lan- 


When Ted went back, Hiram had it piled full | fore they ran shouting with glee into the house. 


| 


It was two years since the family had been to ! like the thing they turned buckwheat cakes with 


grandfather’s, and Ned 
was the only one of the 
three who could remem- 
ber much about it. 

“Why, they’re things 
madeof greenpumpkins ” 

“Pumpkins aint green; 
they're yellow,” insisted 
Fred. ‘‘I saw some down 
at market.” 

“Are Jack-o'-lanterns 


as good as pies?” asked 
Fred. 
“Poh! You don’t eat 


Jack -o’-lanterns,” said 
Ned. 

“What are they good 
for, then ?” asked Fred, a 
little disappointed. 

“Oh, they’re to have 
fun with,” said Ned. 
“Jolly fun! Just wait 


till you see!” 
Some little boys 


have not any grand- 
father or grandmo- 
ther living ona farm. 
Ned and Fred and 
Ted knew there were 
such boys at school, 

for they had heard them 
say so. And they pitied 
them very much. 

Once in a great while 
pumpkin-pies were made 
at home but they never 
tasted anything like 
those the boys had for 
lunch just as soon as 
they arrived at grand- 
father’s. 

“Grandfather,” said 
Ned, as soon as the 
time had come for asking 
questions, ‘‘are pumpkins 
yellow or green ?” 

“Yellow, aren't they, 
grandfather :” asked 
Fred. 

‘““No, green, 
they :” asked Ned. 
know I’m right.” 

“T guess you are both 
right,” said grandfather, 
smiling. ‘‘They are green 
first, and yellow after- 
wards, when they get ripe 
enough for pies.” 

“Then can’t we make 
Jack-o’-lanterns ?” asked 
Ned, in great concern. 

“Plenty,” said grand- 
father. ‘There are always 
a few in a crop that don’t 
ripen. There’s a corner 
in my ¢orn-field that I’m 
sure must have been laid 
out expressly for Jack-o’- 
lanterns, for it’s shady, 
and lies low, so that the 
pumpkins never get ripe. We feed them to the 
cows, but you can pick out all the best ones you 
want.” 

Fred thought it a pity to leave poorer ones 
for the cows that gave such nice milk. But 


aren’t 
“Ty 


when he saw how keenly they seemed to enjoy the | 


ones which Hiram, the farm-boy, cut up with a 


hatchet for them, he gave over thinking so. Espe- | 


cially when grandfather said,— 

“The Jack-o’-lanterns will go to the cows sooner 
or later.” 

What a fuss there was in the great old kitchen 
the next morning! Hannah, the woman who had 


lived in the family ever since the boys’ father was | 


a baby, did the heavy work, but it was pretty, 
young Aunt Hetty who made all the pies and 
cakes and other nice things. Ted was much in- 
terested in the cooking, and saw some wonderful 
doings. 

Hiram brought in a tremendous armful of dry 
wood, and opened a little door in a brick wall at 
the side of the kitchen. Ted pecped in, but it was 
all dark. 

“What's that?” he asked. 

“The oven,” said Hiram. 

And then Hiram began building a fire in it. Ted 





| at home, only ten times bigger. 


‘ bat. 


She laid a pie on 
the shovel-end of it and Ted watched, expecting 
to see her turn it over. She did not, however, but | 
gave itashove intothe oven. All the other good 
things followed, and the oven was shut up. 

Ted went out to see what his brothers were do- 
ing. 

“See here,” said Fred, eagerly. ‘‘We’re going 
to make seven Jack-o’-lanterns, and when the 
four Dent boys come we’re going to have a grand 
procession ’round the house with them on our 
heads.” 

‘“‘Who—the Dents ?” said Ted, a little puzzled. 

“No, the Jack-o’-lanterns. Won't it be splen- 
did, though? But it’s going to be lots of work. | 
Here, go to scooping, Ted!” 

Ned cut a round piece out of the stem-end of | 
a pumpkin, and Ted went to scooping, minding | 
Ned’s caution to be very careful and not dig too | 
near the rind. All three worked like beavers, 
Fred and Ted digging out the centres of the 
pumpkins until only a thin rind was left. Then | 





‘Ned would take them and cut eyes, nose and | 


mouth on the green outside. 
The last thing was to scoop a little hole in which 
to set a light. 


It made Ted feel quite mel- | about the company and the dinner! 
ancholy to think of putting good things in there. | must try and remember all the Thanksgiving din- 


| were too merry to think of anything else, grand- 

Aunt Hetty put her hand into the hot place, and | father’s bowed head and earnest words soon 
said, ‘“‘That’s right.” Then she called Hannah to | brought a thought of the Good Giver who had 
| made every day of a happy young life a Thanks- 


If there was only room on this page to tell all 
But you 


But at last the fire burned down to a great bed of | ners you have ever seen, and be sure it was quite | 
glowing coals, and then Hiram came with a great | as nice as any of them. 
shovel, and took them all out of the oven. 


And if at first the boys 


When it was over, Ned winked to the six other 


the cows.” 


The forest trees 


483 


looked on in dismay for a moment, and then went | Aunt Hetty was just taking the pies from the! ‘And we'll make some more Jack-o’-lanterns 
oven as Ted ran in to beg for some candle-ends. 
“Aunt Hetty,” he said, ‘‘he’s making a fireright | And she told him they must all come in, for the 
| company would soon be coming, and she was go- 


to-morrow, and that will be all the more fun,” said 
Ned. 


“Can we have some more pumpkins, grand- 


father ?” said Fred. 


Grandfather, who had come out to see what the 


fuss was, laughed and said,— 


It seems to be all the same to 
SypnEY DayReE. 


“Yes, plenty. 





THANKSCIVING NUTS. 
I. 
DOUBLE ANAGRAM. 
Key words in second and last lines. 


were draped with * * * *, 
RRR ** 


In* ****** 


| November was the month, you * * * *, 
—Or will know, when I’ve done,— 
When Massasoit, to Plymouth * * * * *, 
Marched on through sunshine or through * * * * * **, 


is followers were ninety me 
His followers w ninety men, 


And Indians, every * * *. 
They killed five forest deer, 
and * * * * 





LN i 


‘oittlipill 





boys. Twilight was gathering as they stole quietly | 
out of the house. 

“T hid them safely,” said Ned. ‘I wanted it 
to be a regular surprise. Don’t you believe some 
of the folks’ll jump and scream when they look 
out the windows and see us? Hurry now—hur- 
rah!” 

But what did Ned see as he rushed through the 
stable-yard? Ah, Ned, how came you to forget 
that the cows always come up through that lane ? 

In a corner of it, behind a pile of stones, he had 
carefully hid the Jack-o’-lanterns. 

“Get out there, I say! Whoop! whoop! Quick, 
Tom—Fred! If those old cows aint eating up all 
our Jack-o’-lanterns !” 

There was a desperate onset, and Mooley and 
Brindle and Buttercup and their mates were driven 
right and left, no doubt wondering why they were 
not allowed to eat their pumpkins in peace. 

But they had had plenty of time, and only frag- 
ments of eyes, noses and mouths lay scattered 
about. 

The boys looked blank for a moment, and then 
Ted said,— | 
“Never mind, we’ve had lots of fun to-day 
without the procession.” | 





The feast was soon begun. 

The pilgrims had, of fish, a 
plenty 

To spread the board * **** 
times * * * ** *#, 

That was the number then 
in * * * *: 

fhe pilgrims counting 
*ee* *, 


Thosgh few, their spirits 
ne’er sunk down, 

For they were bold and 
*eeRER *: 

And though they found but 
scanty living, 

With joy they kept * * * * * 

“eK *eKKEKRE SE 


“*** *, 
LILIAN PAYSON. 
2. 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 


“hi! 
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t.n. 
oh. 
p- : h 
-u.p.i. 


The quotation is divided 
into words, and it is pro- 
perly punctuated, each dot 
standing for a missing let- 


ter. The stanza refers toa 
well-known feast-day. 
: KE. C. D. 
3. 


BEHEADINGS, 


The beheaded letter, read 
in the order here given, will 
spell November's martyr. 


1. Behead to embrace, and 
leave a beverage. 

2. Treatment, and leave a 
garden herb. 

3. A float, and leave be- 
hind. 

4. Scoundrel, and 
the body of a church. 

5. To glide away, 
leave a mistake. 

6. Annually, 
seasonable. 

ANNA M. PRATT. 


4. 
HISTORICAL ANAGRAMS, 


leave 
and 


and leave 


| ro 


SDuring the first twiner 
of the Mythloup stilcoons, 
they suffered cesskins, rug- 
hen, and dole ; but the fol- 
lowing murmes, 1621, there 
was no nawt, for the vash- 
ter of Dinnarcoin, of apes 
and yarbel, were fine, and 
the store of wild tyrukes 
and other wolf plentiful. 
The Antipurs were so laftk- 
hun they kept a shady-tree 
feast of thinking-vags, dur- 
ing which they fed nearly a 
hundred Sandini. This 
Wanden-Glen aftes is now 
kept all the way from Myth- 
loup to the Galton Edge.” 

DaIsy. 





Conundrums. 


What was the greatest bet 
ever made? The Alphabet. 
early,” why are the bad like the 


If “the good die € 
Because they die late (dilate). 


pupil of your eye? 
What is full of holes, and yet holds water? 
sponge. 


A 





Answers to Puzzles in Nov. 11th. 


1. Never too late too mend. 

2. 1, Por(ring)er. 2, De(line)ation. 3, Pla- 
(tea)u. 4, Sa(loo)n. 5, Pa(rap)et. 6, C(rat)er. 7, 
P(run)e. 8, Vil(lag)e. 9, Pro(dig)y. 10, Al(bat)a. 
11, De(lug)e. 

3. M, ma, man, air, any, N. Y.—MANY. 

4. Canova, Michael Angelo, Phidias, Powers, 
Praxiteles, Thorwaldsen. 





5. Ladder,—JOAQUIN MILLER—November tenth. 
J N 
ocortarvse 
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6. N-arad, O-rion, V-erse, E-lves, M-onth, B-lush, 

E-xile, avel.—NOVEMBER. 


7. Slnte, late, slat, stale, steal, lest, sale, last, salt, 
tenl, taie, sat, let, ate, tea, ale, lea, 
8. Telephone. 
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The Rubecription Price of the COMPANION is 
81.7 year, payment in advance. NEW SUB- 
= wae TIONS. can commence at any time during the 


The. ¢ ompanion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required hy law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals,.—Tliree weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as we cannot tind your name on our books unless 
your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. | 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
Ha paper shows to what time your subscription is 





The ‘Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Leoters to the Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





For the Companion, 


THE TONSILS, 


According to Dr. Bosworth, Professor of Diseases 
of the Throat in Bellevue Medical College, New 
York, the tonsils are not, as generally supposed, dis 
tinct organs,—like the liver or spleen, for instance,— 
and therefore they have no special function, In 
healthy throats there are, strictly speaking, no ton- 
sils. Where they are found, they are the result of | 
diseased action, which action may have developed 
only very small glands, with but trivial symptoms, or 
a large mass, giving rise to serious disturbance. 

All gland-structures are exceedingly delicate, and 
liable to injury. Hence, the lower pharynx—that 
part of the back mouth which connects specially with 
the food passage, in distinction from the upper, which 
connects specially with the air passage—is very scan- 
tily supplied with them. Yet there needs to be a large 
secretion of mucus to lubricate the food passage. To 
meet this need, there are large collections of mucous 
glands on the two sides of the lower pharynx, and 
these it is that so often become inflamed and en- 
larged. 

An ordinary “cold” often causes them to swell to 
two or three times their proper size, and to become 
red and angry masses. 








The inflammation generally 
subsides of itself in from four to seven days. This 
ailment is most frequent in children. 

Sometimes there is an inflammation which is char. | 
acterized by an exudation into the glands, which dis- 
tends them 


and pours out, forming circular white 
patches around their mouth, or sometimes even cov- 
ering the entire glands. It is often mistaken for 
diphtheria. 

Frequently in the young there is a chronic enlarge- 
ment of the tonsils. In such cases, the glands are pecu- 
liarly liable to be inflamed on exposure to cold. The 
enlargement tends to disappear with the growth of the 
body. It may indicate not a constitutional trouble 
but merely a local affection. It does not injure the 
general health, except when it obstructs the breath. 
ing, or disturbs sleep, or induces mouth-breathing, or 
otherwise interferes with some natural function. 

In case of serious interference 
both may be extirpated. 


with health, one or 
rhe operation on children 
is not attended with any bleeding of consequence. 
The bleeding in adults is easily controlled. A perma- 
nently enlarged tonsil has lost its glandular function, 
and is worthless. In cases where the operation must 

be performed, the removal is not, as popularly thought, | 
and as once believed even by some physicians, usually 

followed by any 


serious consequences. Yet only a | 
dangerous or worthless gland should be removed. 
" < sy 
EXPERIMENTS WITH FIRE-FLIES, 

Dr. Dubois, a learned Frenchman, has lately pub- 
lished as the result of a very careful study of Ameri- 
can fire-flies, an account of tieg he does not know 
about them. That is to say, he thinks he has sue- 
ceeded in demolishing previous theories as to the 
luminosity of these insects, but advances no theory 
of his own to take their places. 

Since the only interesting thing about fire-flies is 
the light they emit, science has made no progress in 
studying them if it cannot explain the tiny spark | 
which guides the travelling fire-fly in the dark. | 

For science has taade the discovery, which seems to | 
afford M. Dubois much satisfaction, that the light is 
the fire-fly’s especial lantern, lighted up for his private 
and peculiar use, and not for the benetit of mankind, 
or even to enable some wayfaring mosquito to find 
his way to the spot where he may quaff a draught of 
the choicest human blood. | 

The proof that the fire-fly glows for himself alone 
is simple. Cover the prothoracic illuminating appar- 
atus on one side with wax, and the creature will 
move in a curve. Quench both sides, and she will 
soon stop, after moving irregularly and feeling the 
ground with her antenne. 

The cucujo, which was the animal studied, carries 
three lanterns, two ahead, the prothoracic, and one 
behind, ventral, or abdominal.. The prothoracic pair 
are lighted when she walks, the ventral only when 
she flies or swims. The eggs of the cucujo have the 
luminous property, and so have the illuminating parts 
of the insect when separated from its body. 





If the eggs be dried at an ordinary temperature for 
|@ week they retain the light-producing power, when 
placed in water. Dr. Dubois dried the luminous or- 
gans of the cucujo in a vacuum, reduced them to pow- 
der in a mortar, and mixed the dust with water from 


| which all gas had been removed by boiling. The 


whole mass of water became luminous. 

But all this gives no explanation how it is that the 
fire-fly can, by voluntary muscular effort, emit light. 
Dr. Dubois has atheory of the chemical process by 
which the light is produced,—for he says that an 
albuminoid meets a substance of the diastase group, 
and a part of the energy thus liberated appears as 
light,—but how the fire-fly causes the two substances 
to meet is unexplained. 


——_——_>———— 


DESTRUCTION OF OUR BIRDS. 


The destruction of ibises and herons in Florida is | 
awakening popular indignation, for there are no birds 
in the world more poetic and beautiful. The pink 
curlew is disappearing from the Florida lakes, and 
the colonies of the wonderfully beautiful white heron | 
are being everywhere destroyed. The extinction of 
these birds would be a national loss. A writer ina 
recent paper says of the destruction of the most 
beautiful American birds,— 


Twenty to thirty years ago, it was not an unusual 
sight to see even the scarlet tanager, a bright red bird 
with black wings and tail, flitting from tree to tree in 
the heart of our cities like a tiery meteor in the sun- 
light, and to find their nests, built very lightly of 
straws and similar material, on the horizontal limbs 
of our shade-trees. But they were killed off and 
driven back to the woods long before the advent of 
bird millinery as a fashion. They were, indeed, a 
“shining mark,” and everybody wanted a specimen, 
or thought they did, until at the present time the 


| scarlet tanager is really a very rare bird throughout 


the New England States. 

“The Baltimore oriole, so named because the colors 
of the bird, black and yellow, resembled those of 
Lord Baltimore, has almost met the saime fate, as it 
has done duty in ornamenting thousands of ladies’ 
bonnets within the past five years. Four years ago, 
this bird was quite plenty on the elms of Boston and 
suburbs. The hanging nests, made of hemp, old 
twine, etc., were quite common. 

“But the past season showed a great change. These 
birds have ‘Geos shot so ruthlessly, both while here 
and at the South, and during the migration, that 
hardly a pair could be found during the breeding 
season of 1886. The ragged nests are occasionally 
seen, belonging to years gone by, as it sometimes 
takes the storms of many winters to beat them to the 
ground. 

“If the different societies organized to protect our 
native birds do their whole a= fi these beautifully 
plumaged insectivorous birds will soon become com- 
mon once more.” 


ee 


PRECISE. 


Our pronouns are apt to get mixed, as in the follow- 
ing, which is reported from the Pacific slope. A 
policeman was being examined as a witness against 
an Irishman whom he had brought before the local 
court. After the officer had told his story, the judge | ———— 
inquired,— 


“What did the man say whe n you arrested him?” 

“He said he was drunk.’ 

“I want his precise words, just as he uttered them. 
He did not use the pronoun he, did he?”’ 

“Oh yes, he did! He said he was drunk; 
knowledge ‘a the corn!” 

“You don’t understand me at all. I want the words 
as he uttered them. Did he say, ‘J was drunk?’”’ 

“Oh no, your Honor, he didn’t say you was drunk. 
1 wouldn't ‘allow any man to charge that upon you in 
my pre sence 

A tledge ling lawyer, occupying a seat in the court, 
here desired to air his powers, and said, “Pshaw! 
you don’t comprehend at all. His Honor means, did 
the prisoner say to you, ‘J was drunk?’’ 

“Waal, he might have said you was drunk, but I 
didn’t hear him.’ 

“What the court desires,” said another lawyer, ‘is 
to have you siate the prisoner’s own words, preserv- 
ing the precise form of pronoun he made use of in 
the reply. Was itin the first person, 7; second per- 
son, thou or you; or in the third person, he, she, or 


he ac- 


Prof. J. S. Cilley, of fut Vt., says: “I regard | 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla as invaluable for catarrh.” [Adv. 
ecniiiiililiatenmnes 

| 

S. I., meaning Specially Imported, apply to all Spices | 
bearing the name of Thurber, Whyland & Co, (Adv. 

—__—__+—_-- | 

Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s Restorative Wine of 

Coca aids Nature in cases of convalescence from fevers, 

inflammatory and other exhausting diseases. (Adv. 


sccsanaintaiiglidlimaciaaadis 

Oh! if I only had her complexion. Why, it is easily 
obtained. Use Pozzoni’s Powder. For sale by all drug- 
ists and fancy goods dealers, (Adv. 


TOBOGGANING. 


Now is the time to erect slides and to organize clubs 
for this queen of Winter sports. Slides can be erected 








| at small cost whe rever there is snow sufficient for a few 


| 











it? Now then, sir, did not the prisoner say, ‘7 was | 


drunk?’”’ 

“No, he didn’t say you was drunk, neither. D’yer 
suppose the poor feller charged the whole court with 
being drunk?’ 


a 


TWO. 


The Detroit Free Press tells the following story of 
a man who was so unfortunate as to have what might 
properly be called a “double voice :”’ 

Ben Maddox, who for some time carried the mail 
between the towns of Hillsboro’ and Whitney, Texas, 


| is the possessor of a flexible voice. 


He usually begins speaking in a very high, aspirate 
voice, and when about half-through the sentence falls 
to a very deep bass, in which he finishes. 

One day in returning from Whitney, his team ran 
away, threw Ben out in the mud and turned the light- 
covered hack which he was driving over on him in 
such ® manner that, although uninjured, he was un- 
able to get from under it. 

While he was there a stranger came by, when the 
following conversation took place: 

Ben (in his fine voice)—Hello, mister! will you 
please git down an’ raise this hack up so as I can git 
up? 

Stranger—Yes, I guess [ can; but how did you get 
under there? 

Ben (in his coarse bass voice)—The horses ran away 
and turned the hack over on me. 

Stranger—Lookee here; if there are two or three 
of you under there, you are able to raise that hack up 
yourselves, and I am not going to get down in the 
mud to help you. And aw ay he rode, leaving poor 
Ben to get out the best way he could. 


_— re 
THE WHEEL IN GERMANY. 


A bicycling journal notes that the use of the wheel 


| has at last become quite common in Germany, where 


it was introduced much more slowly than in England 
and America. 


There seems to be a very good reason why the bicy- 
cle should not have been so readily adopted in Ger- 
many as it has been, for instance, in this country. 
Here we called it a bicycle almost from the start. In 
Germany they had to make their choice of a name 
for the machine from the following words: 

Trettwagen. 

Schnellwagen. 

Reitgaul. 

Reitfahrzeug. 

Rittling. 

Rittlingsfuhre. 

Strampelwagen. 

Elsengaul. 

Selbsttraber. 

Reunhold. 

As the Germans are proverbially a slow people, it 
naturally took them some time to settle down upon 
the name that they proposed to give the bicycle, to 
say nothing of making use of it. 


| 


| 


days’ sleighing 

Public Slides s will ba wy profitable, 
is sure to be all the 

a Club and “family slides easily and cheaply 

made 

Plans and_ specifications, and estimates of cost, for 
slides, and Rules and Regulations for managing same, 
togethe r with a beautiful chromo lithograph 22x25 of one | 
of the finest slides in full operation, showing a variety of 
os Eco TUMES: sent to any address 
for 25 cents. Address A.G. SPALDING & BROs.., 
Sole Agents for the 44 Star Toboggan, 108 Mad- 
ison Street, Chicago; 241 Broadway, New York. | 


rlELDS TO EVERY MOVEMENT OF THE WEARER. 


Owing to the diagonal 
elasticity of the cloth 
will fit perfectly first 
time worn. Requires 
no breaking in. Money 
returned by seller at- 
ter being worn 10 days 
if not found the most 
PERFECT FITTING, 
Healthful & Comfortable 
Corsets ever worn. See 
that the Yatisi stamp 
is on inside of Corset. 
Sold by all dealers. 
Price by mail, prepaid, 
es ‘ 1.35 
/ and upwards. Mention this paper. | 
__GROTTYV BROS., Chicago, seal | 


for tobogganing 














lactated Food | 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians of all Schools and 
sections voluntarily testify to its superior 
merits as 


The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, Most 
ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1. | 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 


aa A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of In- | 
fants and Invalids,”’ sent free on application. 
Ww ‘ELLS, BELLS, RICH HARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Home ArT Work. 


The Art Interchange gives teens three colored 
studies: Study of aE (20x11 in.) by Matilda 
arine, (20x14 in.) by Edward Moran; Fisher 
x10 in.) by Walter Satterlee, for 


ONE DOLLAR, 


together with Six issues of the Art Sainte and 
six large working pattern Supplements and instruction 
in embroidery, painting, carving and brass hammering. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR AND 65 CENTS, 


You can buy six colored studies, viz.: Peasant Girl, 
(20x14 in.) by T. de Vhulstrup; Study of Yellow Roses, 
(14x11 in); Study of Grapes; Fisher Girl, (13x10 in.) 
by Walter Satterlee; Marine, (20x14 in.) by Edward 
Moran; Study of Dogwood, (20x14 in.) by Matilda | 
Brown, and thirteen issues ot the Art Interchange, 
riving thirteen working design supplements, and two 
vindred and eighteen pages of designs and instruction | 
in art work. Sample copy with large colored plate, 19c. 

















|in stamps. Descriptive illustrated circular SENT FREE, 


Address, 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 
37 & 39 West 22d Street. N. ¥. 


Ta ke 





OUR CATALOGUE 


has so increased in size that we now issue 
it in two parts. 

PART 1 contains STAMPING PATTERNS 
ONLY, and comprises about 200 pages, 9x 
11 inches, showing design, size and price 
of nearly 5000 of the newest designs, most 
of which are original with us. 

PART 2 contains illustrated instructions 
for Kensington Painting, Lustre Painting, 
Lava Work, Tapestry Painting, Drawn 
Work, Honiton and Point Lace Making, 
Iridescent Painting, Paris Tinting, Tissue 
Flower-Making, Embroidery Stitches, Alli- 


,;ance Embroidery, etc., etc., with numerous 


|engravings showing all that is newest and 


| best in Fancy Work and Novelties in Deco- 


| 
| 
| 


ration. 
Price of either of these books, 25 cents. 


| Short Stories, Cha 

















We mail, prepaid, where ~ do not om 
style wanted, one pair or more of our Stock- 
|ings, in any of the 30 styles and qualities for 
Ladies, Misses, Gentlemen and Youth. Our 
goods are well-known for perfection of fit, 
durability, and comfort. They are “honest”’ 
goods, finished carefully by hand, being the 
only hand-finished Stockings now made. The 
SNOWBLACK deserve special attention, 
| They remain a beautiful black till worn out. 
and do not stain. The most satisfactory 
black Hosiery made; not tendered in dye- 
ing. In seeking Shawknit goods of the deal- 
er, look for that trade-mark (Shawknit) on 
the toe. None genuine without it. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell,Mass. 
HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 


ITCHING 
AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


ND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Scaly, Pimply, 

Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases of 

| the Blood, Skin and Sez up, with Loss of Hair, from in- 

fancy to old age, are positively cured by the CUTICURA 
REMEDIES. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the cause, 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is indis- 
yensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin 
3lemishes, Chappe d and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Cuticura, 50 cents; Resol- 
vent, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, MASS, 

g@™ Send for “HOw TO CURE SKIN DISEASES.” 


RHEUMATIC, Neuralgic, Sciatic, Sudden, Sharp 
and Nervous Pains, instantly relieved by the CUTI- 
CURA Anti-Pain Plasters, 25 cents. 














JENNY JUNE’S LETTERS 


Commence in JANUARY, 1887. 


GODEY'S 


LADY’S 
BOOK. 


With Premium to 
every Subscriber. 
) PREMIUM 
to Club Raiser. 
Every subscriber 
who sends15e.for 
Sample Copy may 
deduct same from 


° RATES their subscription. 
Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland 


(The sister of our President) commences a new story in 
JANUARY NUMBER, 1887. 











GODEY’S is admitted by press and people to be 
supe rior to any ladies’ magazine in America. 
The literary features are: Serials, Novelettes, 





ades, Poems, ete. 

The most popular authors contribute to GODEY 

Engravings appear in every number. In its 
ions GODEY’s leads in colors and styles, Modiste 
Home Dressmakers according them the first position. 

Paper Patterns are one of the important features 
of this mayazine; each subscriber being allowed to 
select their own cut paper pattern every — 

Practical Hints upon Dressmakin, 

Practical Hints for the Household, 

Fashion Notes, at Home and Abroad. 

Colored and Black Work Designs. 

New Tested Cooking Recipes. 

Subscription Price (always in advance), 2 a year. 
Sample Copy, containing Club Rates, 15 cents. 


Address GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 
P. oO. Box 13. H. H. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CABINETS. 


Young people are born naturalists. Their first inquiries 
are in regard to the attractive objects of nature around 
them; and their future mental activity—or stupidity— 
depends largely upon the answers they receive. 

‘To aid in this, and to afford abundant entertainment 
more pleasing than toys; far cheaper and more instructive 
than mere amusement, i offer for SS5cts.. de livered free 


Bos #GIRLS 8 hy 


oAzmO 


TAMMEN'S JUVENILE ROCKY MOUNTAIN CA CABINET. 





of costto any home my Juveniue Cabinet, size 81-2 by 61-2 
inches, containing a set of 40 Mineral Specimens. The 
Minerals consist of Gold, Silver, Zinc, Copper, Iron Ores, 
Topaz, Amazon Stone, Feldsp: ar, Quartz, Cuprite, Iceland 
and Satin Spars, Cornelian, Selenite, Variscite, Magnetite, 
Fluorspar, Chaicedony, Petrified and Sillicified Woods, 
and 21 others equally rare and desirable. The s imens 
are contained in a strong paste-board box, div ded into 40 
sections (see illustration). A descriptive manual is sent 
with each Cabinet, giving the history, properties and uses 
“—— diferent ee als and gems. irate supplied. on 

pon receipt 0: we will send you this 

hantisome collec 85 cts. tion, post-paid, same 
day order fs received. Adress, 


H. H. TAMMEN, Mineralogist, 311 E. 16th St., Denver, Colo, 
=} \ 














Bentley's Art Needlework, 


12 West 14th Street, New York. 
In ordering, please mention whether 
\PART { or PART 2 is wanted. 





And Secor eoeiie S, all pice ‘i mS ows illustra- 
ing eyery subject for BLIC TIONS « te. 
ies rofitable business for a man xn of capital, Al- 
so Lanterns for Home Aniusement. 148p. - Catalogue free. 
| McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau Street, 





apne. 








